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‘To CURE -is the Voice of the Past. . 
To PRE VEN T—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise 
make? you feel languid—tired— blue ”’—a little 


SALT 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head. and 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the stand- 
ard remedy for constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 

A Judicious Rule.—‘ 1st, Restrain your appetite, and get always up 
from the table with a desire toeat more. 2nd¥¢ Do not touch anything 
that does not agree with your stomach, be it most agreeable to the 
palate.'’ These rules have been adopted in principle by all dieticians 
of eminence, and we recommend their use. 


‘A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better 


than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.” 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


tone your nerves. 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, LTD. ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


The Whisky for Connoisseurs 


TUCKEY’S 


Ten Years Old 


Pure Malt Whisky 
per 57/= doz. 


Case Free and Carriage Paid 
Soft, Mellow, old Pot Still Scotch Whisky, 
Sample Bottle, post free, S/3 
The Lancet says : ‘* It is well adapted for dietetic 
purposes, owing to its purity and quality."’ 
12 Years Old Liqueur Whisky 
60/- per doz. Sample Bottle, 6/6 . 
(Dept. L), 3 Mincing Lane, E.C. 


inexpensive 


-IRONs WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS, 
trig SHOOTING BOXES, 
GALOW GARAGE 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES. CHURCHES, HALLS, &c. 
Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST AND Bgst 
Designs & Prices Free, Buy from largest manufacturers. 


F.D. COWIESON & S* GLASGOW 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &c. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


£8 5 ri each 
Carriage Paid 


Revolving 
elters 

For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &c 


Estimates Free. Works 6 Acres. 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


In answering Advertisements it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
For BLU = 


In making, use less quantity, it being sq 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE 
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CANNOBIE, 


The Badmint 


A LOOK 


BY ALFRED E. 


WINNER OF 
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THE JOCKEY Excellence on the turf is 
CLUB STAKES by no means a guarantee 
AND of success, that is to say 
ITS WINNER. it is not the best horse 
who necessarily 

most money. The element of luck 
enters strongly into results, and thus 
the most valuable race of the 
season, the Jockey Club Stakes 
of the nominal value of £10,000, 
was carried off by a colt on whom 
no undue slight is passed when 
described as moderate—the Duke of 
Portland’s Cannobie. One of the 
periodical sporting Guides issues a 
handicap of the principal horses of 
three years old and upward. Canno- 
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THE JOCKEY CLUB STAKES. 


on Magazine 
ROUND 


. 


WATSON. 


W. A. Rouch. 
bie is included. Among the three- 
year-olds Mr. Fairie’s Kwang-Su 
shares with Mr. Hulton’s Fifinella 
the leading place. They are put into 
this handicap with 8 st. 10 lb. Mr. 
Sanford’s Nassovian has 8 st. 9 Ib., 
Mr. Buchanan’s Hurry On 8 st. 8 lb., 
Cannobie, whose name has_ unex- 
pectedly come into such prominence, 
is estimated at 7 st. 5 Ib. It will 
readily be understood how much as- 
tonishment was caused by the race. 
My own impression is that the 
running in the Jockey Club Stakes 
will presently prove to have been false. 
Mr. Walter Raphael’s Sanctum, 
giving Cannobie 12 Ib., exactly weight 
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for age according to the conditions of 
the race, was beaten only by a neck, 
and before these pages are read the 
Cesarewitch will be over, and we shall 
know more of the value of the win- 
ner’s performance. But though Mr. 


Fairie’s Kwang Su started favourite, 
and was quite expected to win by his 
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superior. In the Jockey Club Stakes, 
instead of receiving weight Cannobie 
was giving 5 lb., and he beat Kwang 
Su a neck and two lengths. The beat- 
ing cannot be reckoned at less than 
7 Ib., and therefore we must conclude 
that Kwang Su’s running was far too 
bad to be correct. Fourth in the race 


DANSELLON, WINNER OF THE HOPEFUL STAKES 


experienced owner, it is known that 
the half-brother to Bayardo had been 
stopped in his work, consequent, as 
Mr. Fairie was good enough to in- 
form me, on one of the colt’s legs 
having slightly filled. I think it may 
safely be assumed that he was a long 
way from his best. I have just shown 
that a handicapper whose work gener- 
ally seems reasonable sets down 
Kwang Su as 19 lb. Cannobie’s 


was Lord Derby’s Hasta. A number 
of horses in Mr. George Lambton’s 
stable, where she is trained, have re- 
cently been coughing, and all of those 
who ran during the meeting were 
beaten. Had they been well I am in- 
clined to think that more than one of 
them would have taken races, and 
that Hasta was by no means herself. 
Mr. Charles Howard’s Ferox, as a 
son of his Ascot Cup winner Will- 
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onyx, ought to stay ; but horses do not 
always do what they ought, and it 
struck me that the mile and_three- 
quarters was too far for him. A friend 
who is connected with the Manton 
stable astonished me not a little by 
risking a fairly substantial stake on 
Major Waldorf <Astor’s Plymouth, 


ROUND 


very poor opinion of the other com- 
petitors, for the humble Plymouth, 
who does not receive the compliment 
of a quotation in the handicap to 
which I have been referring, actually 
carried a couple of pounds more than 
Kwang Su. The Duke of Portland, 


indeed, must be accounted singularly 


HURRY ON, BY MARCOVIL-TOUT SUITE. 


for this son of Spearmint and Winki- 
pop has always been considered alto- 
gether unworthy of his classic parent- 
age—offspring of a Derby and a One 
Thousand Guineas winner. He has 
run for and been beaten in a £100 
Selling Race more than once; and 
yet Alec Taylor, a trainer whose judg- 
ments are as a rule remarkably ac- 
curate, recommended at least one of 
his patrons to back the colt. This can 
only have meant that he entertained a 


fortunate to have obtained a prize of 
£7,433 to with so indifferent a colt. 


The future of £10,000 races appears 
uncertain, to say the least of it, and 
one recalls the period when they were 
being devised by a number of race 
course executives and carried out by 
several of them. The credit of origin- 
ating such events belongs to Mr. 
Hwfa Williams, the Managing Dir- 
ector of Sandown; and the Eclipse 
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Stakes, the first celebration of which 
took place on the Esher course in 
1886, won by Mr. Hedworth Bar- 
clay’s Bendigo, led the way. It was 
then arranged that the race should 
take place on alternate years, though 
it only lapsed the following season 
and in 1890, prior to its abandonment 
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had put £1,000 on Ayrshire, having 
great respect for the Derby winner of 
1889. This speculator learnt from the 
owner, however, that he expected to 
see the three-year-old Melanion beat 
his senior, and he gave his book- 
maker, the late Mr. R. H. Fry, £50 to 
allow him to transfer the bet—one of 


FILLY BY SPEARMINT-VENERATION II. 


BRED AT SLEDMERE AND SOLD TO 


MR. J. SANDFORD OF NEW YORK FOR 4,000 GUINEAS. 


because of the war in 1915. Leicester 
ambitiously followed, and there was a 
Prince of Wales’ Stakes, nominally 
of £10,000, though actually it yielded 
£11,000, and helped to enable the 
lucky Duke of Portland to head the 
list of winning owners with the un- 
precedented amount of £73,858. 
Kempton would not consent to be out- 
done, and the big prize there went also 
to the Duke of Portland, who had two 
horses in the race, Ayrshire and 
Melanion. A friend of the Duke’s 


the many occasions on which “‘stable 
information ’’ has proved misleading. 
There was a £10,000 race also at Man- 
chester, the Lancashire Plate, which 
enjoyed much popularity for a time. 
At this period the nominal value was 
as a rule actually exceeded, and it 
is rather curious that the Manchester 
race won by Signorina should have 
credited her owner with a sum of 
£10,222 10s. 10d. I have never taken 
the pains to calculate how the odd 
tenpence came in. 


i 


Two were instituted at Newmarket, 
the Princess of Wales’s Stakes origin- 
ally run at the First July Meeting in 
1894 and won by Isinglass; the Jockey 
Club Stakes, set for the First October 
Meeting, started in the same year, and 
also won by the late Colonel McCal- 
mont’s famous horse. These, it may 
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each for starters, half forfeit. It 
gratifies the devotee of the Turf to 
study the list of winners of these great 
races and to recall their achievements. 
On the whole I think that the 
Eclipse Stakes shows the most brilliant 
array, with Bendigo, Orbit, Ayrshire, 
Surefoot, Orme (in 1892 and 1893), 


CH. COLT BY SUNSTAR—STOLEN KISS. 
MR. C. T. GARLAND 


be noted, brought in £10,911 and 
£11,802 respectively, and I think I am 
correct in saying that the latter was 
the largest amount ever won by a 
horse in England in a single race. 
At that time, moreover, the Grand 
Prix de Paris had _ not _ been 
swollen to the dimensions to which 
it extended just before the war. 
In 1914, when won by Sardanapale it 
was worth £14,326. The Princess of 
Wales’s Stakes was gradually re- 
duced, first to £6,000 and then to 
£2,000 added to a sweepstake of £30 


FOR 3,000 GUINEAS. 


BRED AT SLEDMERE AND SOLD TO 


Isinglass, Le Justicier, St. Frusquin, 
Persimmon, Velasquez, Flying Fox, 
Diamond Jubilee, Epsom Lad, Ard- 
Patrick, Cheers, Darley Dale, Val 
d’Or, Liangibby, Lally, Your 
Majesty, Bayardo, Lemberg and Neil 
Gow (dead heat), Swynford, Prince 
Palatine, Tracery and Hapsburg. 
Orbit was not quite the equal of some 
of these, Cheers fell below the aver- 
age, and was indeed a very lucky 
winner, for with equal jockeyship the 
race that year would have gone to 


Rising Glass. Darley Dale and Haps- 
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burg also suffer a little by comparison ; 
but there have been a few winners of 
the Princess of Wales’s and_ the 
Jockey Club Stakes, St. Denis, 
Queen’s Advocate, Ulster King, 


Lance Chest, The Curragh, Phaleron, 
Cantilever, Trois Temps and Lanius, 
not altogether worthy of companion- 
ship with the best. 


* * * * 


These reminiscences have 
diverted me the 
late First October Meet- 
ing, which went to con- 
vey the idea that the present two- 
year-olds cannot be of much ac- 
count. It was not expected that 
Mr. Hulton’s Knutsford and Lord 
D’Abernon’s Diadem would run 
for the Hopeful Stakes, it being 
anticipated that they would be kept 
for the Middle Park Plate, which is 
not only worth about four times as 
much, but confers special prestige on 
winners. Both of them came out, 
however, and to the general amaze- 
ment were beaten by Sir Hedworth 
Meux’s Dansellon, a son of Chaucer 
and Tortor, whose two performances 
had led to the natural supposition that 
he was a very moderate animal. There 
were six starters, even money was 
laid against Knutsford, 11 to 8 and 
for a time less against Diadem, 20 to 
1—and probably 100 to 3 might have 
been obtained—bar the two. It has 
not seldom happened when two good 
horses in a race have stood out by 
themselves that they have both been 
beaten because their jockeys, each 
thinking the other was the only dan- 
ger, have ridden their mounts down. 
It was thus that the late Mr. Douglas 
Baird’s Enthusiast contrived to beat 
Donovan, who must have been 
well over a_ stone the better of 
the two in the Two Thousand 
Guineas of 1889. In the Middle Park 
Plate of 1897 the same thing occurred, 
Disraeli and Orzil dashing off so that 
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they had nothing left to withstand the 
challenge of Dieudonné; and I am 
convinced that another example of 
this was seen when Dansellon beat 
Knutsford and Diadem—as also, it 
may be added, next day when Char- 
coal beat Torloisk and Dulce Domum 
for Snailwell Stakes. Prior to this 
race there had been an idea _ that 
Knutsford and Diadem were the two 
best of their age. Dansellon, who in- 
cidentally had run unplaced to Knuts- 
ford, many lengths behind him, for 
the Exeter Stakes at the First July 
Meeting, was receiving 9 lb., but it 
did not seem possible that this would 
suffice to bring them together. The 
photograph of Dansellon shows, how- 
ever, that he has admirable points, 
length from hip to hock among them, 
and it was gratifying to see so good 
a sportsman as the Admiral, his 
owner, winning a good race. _ It 
would be useless to dwell at length 
on the two-year-olds, as while these 
pages are in the press the Middle 
2ark Plate will be contested, and as- 
suming it to be a well-run race the 
question which is the best should be 
decided. 

I am giving a picture of Hurry On, 
the son of Marcovil and Tout Suite, 
bred by Mr. William Murland, and 
so far unbeaten. By many he is sup- 
posed to come first of the present 
three-year-olds, though he has never 
met Mr. MHulton’s’ Fifinella, Mr. 
Sanford’s Nassovian, nor Mr. Fairie’s 
Kwang Su. Were this last-named in 
a condition to do himself justice I 
have no doubt he would show that he 
was a very long way from himself in 
the Jockey Club Stakes. Hurry On 
made a humble first appearance last 
June in a £100 Maiden Plate, in which 
he beat Lord Carnarvon’s Arius by a 
couple of lengths, thirteen others be- 
hind them, but nothing of any ac- 
count. He then won the Stetchworth 
Plate, a mile and a half, at the First 
July Meeting, from Nisus by a couple 
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of lengths, giving 5 Ib. His third 
outing showed him in a much more 
favourable light. This was in the 
Newbury Stakes. In receipt of 4 Ib. 
he beat Mr. Reid Walker’s Black- 
adder easily by three lengths, Lord 
Derby’s Canyon, who was giving him 
1 Ib. irrespective of sex, five lengths 


and Oaks winner in the One Thousand 
Guineas, seems quite to have lost her 
Spring form, and, it may be added, 
her form of last year. Sam Darling, 
who sees much of Hurry On, trained 
by his son, speaks of the colt as being 
good amongst his contemporaries, 
but expresses the apparently inevit- 


COLT BY SUNSTAR-MAID OF THE MIST. 


BRED BY MAJOR WALDORF ASTOR AND 


BOUGHT BY SIR W. J. TATEM FOR 2,600 GUINEAS, 


behind, third, though there was an 
excuse for Canyon that she had just 
arrived after a long and tedious jour- 
ney. The colt’s fourth outing was in 
the September Stakes, supposed to be 
a substitute for the St. Leger. Here 
he had no difficulty in disposing of 
Lord Falmouth’s Two Thousand 
Guineas winner Clarissimus, with 
Atheling, Flaming Fire and Canyon 
—for the last-named no excuse was 
this time forthcoming—making up the 
field. Canyon, who beat the Derby 


able belief that these three-year-olds 
are below the average. I should add 
that he carried off the Newmarket St. 
Leger, the merest exercise gallop for 
him; in fact, he had scarcely to gallop 
in order to beat two poor opponents. 
Odds of 40 to 1 were laid on him. 
Hurry On does not entirely satisfy all 
critics of make and shape, who con- 
sider him to be somewhat lacking in 
quality. He has however, won his 
five races without an effort. It seems 
too much to hope that he will encoun- 
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ter Sir A. Bailey’s Son-in-Law, Mr. 
S. B. Joel’s Pommern, and Mr. San- 
ford’s Nassovian in the Jockey Club 
Cup, for which all three are engaged. 
That would be a notable event. 


* * * * 


HIGH- The high prices fetched 
PRICED by yearlings at the New- 
YEARLINGS. market Sales, which re- 
placed the Doncaster 

Auction, now the most important 
of the season—that is to say, it 
was so until interrupted by the 
war—have immensely gratified all 
who are interested in the sport. 
I am_ giving a_ picture of the 
daughter of Spearmint and Venera- 
tion II, who made 4,000 guineas, the 
highest price paid this year. Perhaps 
it is needless to say that she is the 
half-sister of Craganour, who won the 
Derby of 1913, to be disqualified, how- 
ever; of Glorvina, who did good ser- 
vice for Lord Derby, and of Nas- 
sovian. The owner of this last-named 


colt is understood to have given his 


trainer an unlimited commission to 
buy the filly. I also include the chest- 
nut colt by Sunstar—Stolen Kiss by 
Best Man, sold to Mr. C. T. Garland 
for 3,000 guineas, both these young 
ones having come from the famous 
home of thoroughbred stock, Sled- 
mere, together with the son of Sun- 
star and Maid of the Mist—the dam 
a daughter of the famous Sceptre— 
bred by Major Waldorf Astor, and 
bought by Sir W. J. Tatem for 2,600 
guineas. 


* * * * 


The death of Bachelor’s Button 
(Winkfield-Milady) induces me to give 
a picture of that good horse, memor- 
able for the reason that he is the only 
horse who beat Pretty Polly—in the 
Ascot Cup of 1906. Bachelor’s But- 
ton had time to show his value at the 
stud. 
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Some fear had existed 
that the Government 
would prohibit — sport 
under National Hunt Rules during the 
coming Winter and Spring, and it 
was with great relief that owners and 
trainers of steeplechasers learnt that a 
limited number of meetings were to 
be permitted on the courses which 
were similarly occupied last season. 
Had it not been so it is probable that 
not a few owners would have given up, 
and had they done so it is question- 
able whether they would have resumed. 
It is a little hard to see where riders 
are to come from, but this obstacle 
was surmounted last year and doubt- 
less will be again. It is at any rate 
certain that there will be no ground 
for the reproach that men are avoid- 
ing their duty in order to take part 
in sport. Many jockeys last season 
changed from khaki to silk jackets 
when home on leave or when training 
in England, and opportunities will be 
afforded for boys who have not 
reached military age. Those who 
have passed it are seldom of much use 
‘“ between the flags,’’ steeplechasing 
being essentially a young man’s 
game. Most of the trainers of 
jumpers, it will probably be correct to 
say all of them, have a reduced num- 
ber of horses in their stables; but 
many of the best known jumpers who 
were out last year will be seen again, 
and I hear of several young ones who 
are being schooled over hurdles. Lord 
Derby seems to have made his ’chasers 
over to his son, Lord Stanley, but it 
is unimportant whether they carry 
the black, white cap, or the same 
colours with the addition of a white 
belt. The late Sir Charles Assheton- 
Smith will continue to be missed; but 
Mr. Bibby, one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of ’chasing, is continuing his 
patronage, and it may be expected 
that Lord Rosebery’s primrose and 
rose hoops will be seen as_ usual. 


STEEPLE- 
CHASING. 
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Since his Chester Cup winner, Prud- 
homme won hurdle races in the early 
eighties, and probably before though 
as to that memory does not serve, it is 
seldom that Lord Rosebery’s colours 
have not been carried under National 
Hunt Rules, but of late years his 
horses have only run in hurdle races. 
It would be a welcome sight to see 


them over fences. Epsom and Lewes 
will doubtless provide runners, as will 
Lambourn, especially now that Mr. 
Whitaker has gone there. At the time 
of writing I have not heard what is 
going to happen at Newmarket, but 
we may count on a certain number of 
hurdlers, at any rate, from  head- 
quarters. 


BACHELOR’S BUTTON. 
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HORSE-SENSE 


BY CROSBIE GARSTIN. 


Ir is night. There is an intermittent 
wind thrashing through a row of pop- 
lars, carrying gusts of icy rain along 
with it. Now and again a lone star 
manages to struggle through the 
scurrying cloud-wrack, but is almost 
immediately blotted out. 

Under the poplars are some cavalry 
horse-lines. The horses stand, heads 
down and tails to the rain; every time 
they shift their feet the mud gives off 
sucking sounds. 

A solitary sentry slops slowly up 
and down, his face buried in his col- 
lar, his rifle slung over his shoulder. 
He is miserably dreaming of a time 

about two hundred years ago—when 
he had a bed of his own. 

Occasionally, from the east, comes 
the faint rattle of rifle fire and the 
beam of a searchlight whips, in an 
are, across the sky. 

Bay Horse: Take your rump out 
of my flank, Lizzie; 1 want to go to 
sleep. I go out on patrol at dawn. 

Lizzie: I’m be-eastly c-cold. 

Bay Horse: Can’t help that. I 
didn’t order this weather, and anyway 
I didn’t ‘list as a wind-screen. 

Lizzie: I c-can’t get to sleep. 

A Chestnut: Shah! Soft as a bran- 
mash you are—-always whining, ’cept 
when they call ‘ Feed "—then you’d 
scrap a carload of Missouri mules for 
an extra oat. 

Bay Horse: Don’t rag her, Ginger ; 
she’s a puffect lyedy, and not used to 
this sort of company. Used to carry 
an actress in the Row when_ the 
weather was fine ; eats sugar out of the 
hand and plays the piano! Yah ! 

An Iron Grey: Don’t know that I 
blame her for that. Had a comfort- 


able job myself before the war, and 
can’t say | don’t look back to it with 
regret, sometimes. Pulled a_vet’s 
buggy down in Somerset; clean straw 
litter up to my hocks, and three meals 
regular. No, soft jobs ain’t to be 
despised. 

‘A Brown: Shure they’re not. 
Huntin’s my line; home in the ould 
counthry; the ‘‘ Blazers ’’ and East 
Galway were my packs. An’ all night 
long | hear a little horn blowin’ far 
away, and, bejabbers, I cud burst me 
headstall an’ gallop an’ gallop till 
I’m home agin. War’s all right in 
the summer-time; but as soon as the 
cubs are ready, to hell wid it! 

A Black: Bah! You’re a soft 
crowd of rookies. There ain’t one of 
you could do a day’s manoeuvring in 
August, with a charge down the Long 
Valley—regimental —line—to finish 
up. 

Bay: of 
swank, No. 146. 


old-soldier 
We mayn’t have 
been at Malplaquet with the Duke’s 


that 


heavy Dragoons, nor at Waterloo 
with Wellington; but we’re good for 
our bit anyhow. What do you wild 
and woolly Westerners say ? 

Bud and Hank: (simultaneously) : 
I guess! 

Grey: Enjoying yourselves, boys? 

Bud: Some! Why, ’way back in 
little ol’ Alberta, where we was riz, 
we’ve got weather that would make 
you hot-house violets curl up an’ quit. 
This yer ain’t nothin’, is it, Hank? 

Hank: You bet! All the same it’s 
gol’ darn damp. My gol’ darn rug’s 
jest one darn big leak. 

Brown: Hark to that Argentine 
snorin’ in Spanish! Plant him a 
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kick, someone, and tell him he’s keep- 
ing the lines awake. Buenos noches, 
senor, was that your rib I put me fut 
on? Sorry, I’m shure. Blow your 
nose, ye ragin’ nightingale ! 

Bay: Get your rump out of my 
flank, Lizzie, I tell you! If I could 
get my feet out of this mud without 
pulling my shoes off, I’d kick you 
into the middle of next week. What 
are you groaning about ? 

Lizzie: I’m t-tired. 

Chestnut: Rot!  She’s_ over-ate 
herself, that’s what! There was an 
extra feed to-night—poor old No. 
182’s—and her bloke gave it to her 
to cheer her up. 

Grey: Were you there when 1382 
stopped one ? 

Black: Not ten lengths away— 
shrapnel—bloomin’ nigh took his 
head off. Went down without a 
sound. 

Chestnut: His bloke, the corporal, 
hit ? 

Black : Yes, in the face. He’ll live; 
but his wife won’t run to kiss him no 
more. 


Grey: Poor old 132! He was a 
good ’un! 

Black: My oath! Sound as a bell, 

and knew his drill. Flank file he used 
to be; and, lumme, you should have 
seen him keepin’ the remounts in 
place on the galloping wheels, put 
his shoulder to ’em, he would, and 
shut ’em into the centre like a con- 
certina. He stood next stall to me 
at Tidworth in peace time. There 
ain’t many of us Old Guard left. 
Mons found out the weak spots, and 
there’s been a lot of shrapnel since 
then. 
Chestnut: I was with 138 when she 
got hers at Aubers; blew her withers 
away, but she carried on full fifty 
yards before she went down; if you’ll 
believe me. 

Bay: Poor old lass. She didn’t 
like this war-game. A_ paddock in 
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the shires and a foal of her own was 
more her mark. 

Bud: I believe what you say about 
158, Ginger, I certainly do, sir. Why, 
a pard o’ mine in the 12th Hussars 
told me they’d an ex-circus horse with 
them that had his two forelegs blown 
off at Mons, but that didn’t deter him 
any. Yessir, that ’yer vaudeville 
star reared up on his remainin’ hind 
legs an’ went for them Boches, wavin’ 
the regimental colours in his teeth an’ 
snortin’ the ‘‘ Gaby Glide ’’—which 
was the only toon he knew. Ain’t 
that so, Hank? 

Hank: I guess! 

Brown: Bud avick, ye should be a 
war correspondent. 

Bay: This Lizzie has gone and lain 
down in the mud. Your bloke will 
praise your name with loud noises 
when he finds what he’s got to clean 
in the morning, my girl! 

Lizzie: I’m c-cold and tired. 

Chestnut: You’ve got the belly- 
ache, you mean. 

Grey: What’s that rustling round 
in the dark there ? 

Officer’s Charger: It’s me—damn 
it! 

Bay: Oh, the Honourable Algy. 
He’s got restless dreaming of his an- 
cestral home back at Melton, and the 
beautiful young duchesses that fed 
him buns at the end of pink parasols. 
What cheer, Algy, old sport? Have 
you sat down on your jolly eyeglass, 
eh, what ? 

Charger: call this perfectly putrid. 

Brown: No, go on; you don’t say ? 
You positively amaze me! Don’t 
like it? Begorra, stop the war! 

Charger: Don’t see anything to get 
so dashed humorous about. Person- 
ally, I’ve got a cold shower-bath 
running down this tree all over me. 

Bay: Cheer-O, old love; there’s 
good times coming, and we’ll have 
you prancing down Unter der Linden 
at the head of column, your head 
star-raking, and your long tail stuck 
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out a mile, winking your eye at the 
German fillies. 

Charger: By gad, I believe you’re 
right! I believe the Push is coming 
at last. Why, a friend of mine who is 
up at Headquarters told me he dis- 
tinctly heard Haig say 

Bud: Pist! Taisez vous, méfiez 
vous! Say, Algy, old scout, don’t 
drop State secrets about like that. 
Lizzie’s still awake, and you know 
what these mares are for gossipin’. 

Charger: Sorry. But, talking of 


mares, I saw rather a chic little thing 
in Doullens this afternoon—a _ chest- 
nut with a nicely turned fetlock, had 
a Spahi fellow up. Only talks Arabic 
with a smattering of French, unfortu- 
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nately, however, ahem ! 

Bay: That’s what my sergeant calls 
‘maintaining the Entong Cordy-ale,”’ 
I suppose. 

Brown: My man’s very sthrong on 
this Entong Cordy-aleing, too. All 
my saddle dubbin goes to waxin’ his 
moustache; he wears his cap over his 
off ear, and hollers ‘‘ Bong jour, 
Cherry,’’ to every colleen we meet. It 
is a great institution. 

Bay: Here comes the guard relief. 
It must be ten o’clock. If you fellows 
don’t dry up and let me get to sleep, 
I'll do some kickin’ next squadron 
drill. Good night, all. 

Bud and Hank (simultaneously) : 
Goo’ night ! 
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In view of the fact that neither of us 
has ever been an_ official of the 
R.S.P.C.A. I feel we have both done 
our share in rescuing waifs. 
Looking back to the many derelicts 
that have become happy, well-fed 
dogs under our roof, I cannot doubt 
that we attract them. A fatal gift, 
which we each attribute to the other. 
I feel, however, that I attract with 
discrimination; whereas, to any dog 
of plausible manners the way to my 
wife’s heart lies open. 

Indeed, knowing this I had mis- 
givings when we sailed for South 
America after our marriage as to what 
manner and number of dogs she 
would adopt, having myself had some 
experience of the dreadful curs that 
swarm and are the scavengers in 
small ‘‘ camp ”’ towns of the Argen- 
tine. I found, however, that their 
freakishness repelled even Mollie. 

‘““ They don’t look human!’’ she 
was heard to say. ‘“‘ They’re like 
something in a nightmare.’’ Which 
exactly describes them.  mon- 
strosity, offspring of generations of 
mongrels of widely varying types, 
secured an occasional meal on the 
strength, I believe, of appealing eyes, 
his sole inheritance from a_ spaniel 
ancestor. But before he had time to 
make headway, a fox terrier was given 
to us, who was not only loved to the 
exclusion of wanderers, but capable 
of defending his position against all 
new comers. 

Under Billy’s régime, woe betide 
even a cat that slunk across the 
‘patio’? in moonlight; or even the 
frogs that hopped in the wet weather 
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with as little regard for place as those 
of Biblical fame. These were his 
favourite sport, and the chase always 


‘merry and prolonged, to the frogs’ 


advantage; for to Billy they were un- 
canny objects of a cold, unpleasant 
taste, to judge by the spluttering and 
sneezing with which he accompanied 
each dancing onslaught until his 
quarry reached safe shelter under the 
fern tubs. 

As Mollie says plaintively, ‘‘ We’ve 
never really been allowed to choose 
our own dogs.’’ Even Billy, the 
much-loved, was rather thrust upon 
us at first by folks who preferred an 
orderly garden to a puppy who be- 
lieved that arduous excavation would 
one day unearth a surprise bone. 

Not ours the adopting right! It 
has been so from the time when 
Mollie, as a schoolgirl, was loved at 
sight by a baby dachshund who sidled 
up, and when his plump length was 
lifted for closer inspection, put two 
fat paws against her shoulder and a 
wet nose into her neck. He grew up 
to be of great length and prodigious 
appetite. He had the habits of a 
scavenger, if the truth must be told, 
making, I fear, a regular round of 
rubbish tins available over a wide 
district! But who would not forgive 
this failing when Kim—little “‘ Friend 
of the World ”’ truly—lifted great sad 
eyes, behind which, as we were as- 
sured by his owner, dwelt the soul of 
a chivalrous saint and a kindly gentle- 
man? He never quite decided to out- 
grow puppyhood, wildly chasing his 
tail, and careering, a black and tan 
streak with floppy ears, round and 
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round the lawn at an age when his 
friends were sadder and wiser dogs. 
Nor could he quite abandon the belief 
that he was intended to be a lap dog. 
His affectionate nature made him hate 
to neglect any one of the family, and 
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Of Don, our little ‘‘ motor fiend,’’ 
to whom the scent of petrol was as a 
breath of life, and a run in the car, 
his paws between the chauffeur’s 
hands on the wheel, a joy beyond all 
others, of him, Mollie assures me, a 


he certainly was never happier than 
when he had spread himself on the 
knees of any two of them, where he 
would lie, his nose between his heavy 
paws, while they talked nonsense to 
him. 


book might be written. From my 
own slighter knowledge of 
foundling, who had something of the 
aristocrat and something of the elf, I 
own the characters of our present dogs 
seem a little colourless; but then they 
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are only lately adopted, and are pro- 
bably neither fully educated nor fully 
understood. 

Our menagerie at present includes 
two cats, under the immediate patron- 
age of small Peggy, whose collection 


includes—rather unfortunately—gold- 
fish, and more happily silkworms. 
Before the latter she has placed the 
high destiny of spinning “‘ a frock for 
Mummy and a tie for Daddy !”’ 
Mollie and I feel that before future 
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dogs we shall place the perfect man- 
ners of our cocker spaniel as heights 
to be aimed for if not attained. ‘‘ He 
of the gentle ways ”’ is called ‘‘ Bud,”’ 
sometimes ‘‘ King Cole,’’ and, mock- 
ingly, Little Steadfast.’’ For 


having been lent to me for a shooting 
season, we became such pals that he 
refused even to look at his old master, 
to my embarrassment, but naturally 
also to my inner joy. He is an inde- 
fatigable sportsman, with shining 
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eyes and a black coat like silk. Mollie 
insists on pointing out his white 
waistcoat, to speak of which is affecta- 
tion, consisting as it does of a dozen 
white hairs at most. His disdainful 
disregard of the cats pleases Peggy, 
who believes it to arise from considera- 
tion for her feelings, whereas I fear 
it springs from an exaggerated sense 
of his dignity. She also loves his 
name. Her mother used to call her 
“* Baby Bud,”’ and as we now tell her 
she is not ‘‘ the only Bud on the 
branch ”’ she is greatly amused. 

Of the Irish terrier at my feet it is 
an early day to speak. So far he has 
shown strength of mind not only by 
adopting us firmly, but by choosing 
his own name. 

think,’’? Mollie had said, study- 
ing his brown face, ‘‘ that ‘ Shamus ’ 
would suit him; I like people to realize 
we’re Irish, and as our name is not 
so distinctly Irish as O’-anything, 
and as my brogue was nipped in my 
childhood And what is more 
to the point he’s an Irish terrier!’ I 
had interrupted. But no calling of 
““ Shamus ”’ in any tone from entreaty 
to command had any effect. ‘‘ We 
know he isn’t stupid,’’ said Mollie at 
last, ‘‘ so it must be obstinacy. You 
try names.”’ 

So I fired off appropriate titles 
dedicated by custom to dogs, to all 
of which he turned deaf ears; he 
blinked at the fire, and at one of them 
he yawned. But at last, at random, 
I tried one that either pleased his 
canine fancy or roused some memory. 
At “‘ Rag ”’ he cocked his ears, and 
at a second call came to my side. 

“Then that settles it!’’ cried 
Mollie, torn between regret at losing 
‘Shamus ”’ and interest in ‘‘Rag’s ”’ 
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choice. ‘‘ It really suits him well; 
come over and be loved—Rag,”’ this 
tentatively, and he obeyed at once; 
then, laying his rough head against 
her knee, held up one paw. 


It was his ultimate act of devotion. 
Kim grovelled at one’s feet; Don 
showed his teeth in an odd smile and 
leapt twice the height of his slim little 
body; Billy snuggled his head under 
one’s arm, and remained in silent 
adoration. 


Rag has less ‘‘ abandon,’’ but he 
gives his homage with the courtesy of 
a trusty knight. I feel we shall love 
him, and if he can never take the 
place of Billy—well, Rag is just a 
dear little friend, whereas in Billy’s 
case we know that if a soul can be 
earned by selfless love and a certain 
gay, manly spirit, then he had it. 

That Billy in some future existence 
awaits me, quivering with eagerness 
for new adventures, I can _ hardly 
doubt. That he will bite my shoe, 
as of old, to attract attention, race 
wildly for a well-gnawed strap, his 
chief treasure and plaything, growling 
with exceeding energy and simulated 
fierceness over it, I can almost hope. 

That, best of all, he will ride, as 
before, on my saddle over miles of 
““camp,’’ rejoicing in being raised to 
such a point of vantage above the 
yapping curs that flew out from every 
ranchito,’’ and when drowsy with 
the heat and the loping of my ‘‘Zino’’ 
as of old, tuck his head under the arm 
that held him, and sleep. 

Thus he would have ridden with 
me, loyally and cheerfully, into the 
Valley of Shadows itself. Must I 
doubt whether I shall meet him 
beyond it? 
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A PROBLEM OF NEUTRALITY. 


BY A. DE L. 


‘THe avalanche of war—once started 
on its course of destruction—moved 
quickly, relentlessly crushing every 
obstacle appearing in its grim path. 
Some of the obstacles were minute, 
a mere nothing to the cruel force bent 
on desolating the earth. Yet each in- 
volved some human destiny involving 
others in ever widening eddies, like 
those of a stone cast on the water. 
Somewhere in a far Colony some- 


thing collapsed, submerging my small 
fortune, and flinging me, with many 
others, on the mercy of a world in 
arms. 

A subject of a neutral state, the 
only offer of war work reached me 
from the Central Empires, and_his- 


tory, tradition and my own sym- 
pathies rose in strong protest. 

But when it proved to be my only 
chance of helping, if ever so little, in 
the work of relief for suffering 
humanity, I reluctantly determined to 
go on neutral Red Cross duty; so, 
with something of the feelings of a 
mouse advancing alone into the jaws 
of a very wide awake lion, I crossed 
the borderline between peace and war. 

But it was the sound of a single 
note at dawn on the following day— 
the steady, military tramp of armed 
men past the hotel in Berlin, that 
awoke me to a sense of my position. 

The first sight of soldiers marching 
to the Front—marching, their 
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young glory of manhood and health, 
to join the battalions of the dead— 
filled me with a great compassion, 
dominated, however, by the sudden 
realization that these troops were 
marching against Great Britain and 
her Allies. 

To know is one thing—to realize 
another. It began to dawn upon me 
that in this war it is impossible to 
remain neutral. 

But there was now no possibility of 
turning back. 


At last, with a sigh of relief, I was 
able to brush the German dust off my 
blue uniform, and to rest my travel- 
weary eyes on the green slopes and 
quaintly-spired churches of the Tyrol. 

Austria, after all, was not Ger- 
many, still less Prussia. How wide 
the gulf between the two I was yet 
to learn. 

Meanwhile I was. in the grip of a 
peculiar sense of loneliness, which 
never lessened during my five months 
of service at the small and beautiful 
town of Beautiful it was, like 
a pearl in sapphire setting of hill and 
lake. 

The ‘ neutral ’’ Sister was received 
with a kindness and courtesy which 
never failed, even when political dis- 
cussion ran high, and her most un- 
neutral opinions came light. 
VOL. 
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**Really said one young Grafin 
to another, ‘‘ the things Sister 
has the courage to say to our face— 
and in our own country! But if we 
so much as breathe a word against 
Great Britain, metaphorically she 
fastens up all the little buttons of her 
uniform, and so walks away !”’ 

Within the sacred walls of the 
‘“ Emergency Hospital ’’ politics were 
banned, and Sisters of many nation- 
alities, united by a common cause, 
as well as by the white uniform 
and Red Cross badge, devoted them- 
selves only to relieving the sufferings 
of 400 wounded men. 

The hospital—a transformed college 

was primitive in many ways, but 
the theatre, though small, was well 
stocked, and beautifully kept. 

My first convoy came from Lem- 
berg—poor victors !”’ Ragged, 
famished and broken, those who could 
walk or limp filed into the great hall 
to be registered, examined for vermin, 
and finally distributed to their respec- 
tive wards. Here, near midnight, tea 
and a bath awaited them after the 
long, weary transport. Most of the 
wounds were septic by the time they 
reached us, but under the care of a 
really eminent Head Surgeon, and 
good nursing, the recoveries were 
truly wonderful. 

At first frozen limbs were common, 
in addition to the usual ‘shrapnel and 
bayonet wounds. Later, when Italy 
came in, we were met by a new form 
of incision, extremely difficult to heal, 
caused by splinters of rock shattered 
by shell concussions, and hurled great 
distances, their jagged edges inflict- 
ing deep, lacerated wounds. 

The men, as is the way of soldiers 
the world over, were fine patients, 
cheerful and well disciplined. My 
own small ward of sixteen never gave 
me any trouble, although the Chief 
issued his orders to me in English, 
and I silently removed every one of 
the small placards, inscribed ‘‘ Gott 
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strafe England,’’ which it was con- 
sidered patriotic to stick up every- 
where. 

Yet houses had lately had their win- 
dows broken on suspicion of harbour- 
ing pro-Britishers, anti-British senti- 
ments being strongly encouraged by 
the Government, though not spon- 
taneous on the part of the people. A 
very bitter feeling, however, pervades 
the whole nation towards Italy, whom 
Austria accuses in no measured terms 
of treason. 

For the rest, my own patients, brave 
men with medals on their breasts, and 
the desire for peace and home-life in 
their weary eyes, have concluded the 
narrative of their adventures with the 
words, ‘‘Sister, we cannot understand 
this war. The Russians? We would 
far rather shake hands than shoot— 
and so would they! So we fight be- 
cause it is dur duty. But why?” 

Not being there to sow discord, I 
had no answer to give. But. my own 
heart, with millions of others through- 
out the world, echoed that ‘‘ Why ?’’ 

In Austria’s particular case, for in- 
stance, where to her is the gain, com- 
pared with the immeasurable loss, of 
this international lunacy named War ? 

Day by day her starving people 
realize more clearly that they are 
being exterminated merely with a view 
to supplying Germany with gun food. 
Day by day the breach between the 
two nations is widening, and already 
Austrian and German officers, far 
from being comrades, bear one an- 
other a bitter and barely concealed 
hatred. 

Austria is beginning to understand 
that she is the tool, Germany the iron 
hand whose grip is felt upon every 
occasion, and with some show of 
right, owing to the general lack of 
organization which is Austria’s chief 
failing, affecting every department, as 
a minor case will illustrate : 

The nursing staff of the ‘‘ Special 
Reserve Hospital ”’ at were all 
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voluntary, and very devoted workers, 
each ward being under the care of a 
Staff Sister, a Sister and a wardmaid 
(the wards were not large, being 
merely transformed class rooms). All 
went well for many months, until one 
day an orderly offended a Staff Sister 
in the presence of her patients. The 
Commandant, being appealed to, de- 
clined to interfere, thus establishing a 
quite impossible precedent, and conse- 
quently with one accord the entire 
staff but three resigned, leaving the 
hospital within an hour. The head 
surgeon was powerless to interfere, 
because, it appeared, the Sisters were 
bound by no contract whatever, it 
being merely ‘‘ understood ’’ that 
they had offered their services for the 
duration of the war! 

So much for organization and fore- 
thought—or the lack of it! 

The patients in this case fortunately 
did not suffer, night nurses being 
speedily engaged, and the wardmaids 
rising splendidly to the occasion. 


Of the three Sisters in charge two 
were by some chance under contract, 
and I, though obliged to resign as a 
‘voluntary Sister,’? recognized that 
it would be entirely against my own 


orders to desert the patients, and 
signed on immediately after as a 
‘* Salvationist on war duty.”’ 

There are many princesses in , 
where, in fact, every other inhabitant 
or visitor bears a title. But there is 
only one Royal Princess, beloved of 
high and low, ever tenderly and grate- 
fully to be remembered by her coun- 
trywoman, the “‘neutral’’ Sister, who 
often found a haven of refuge within 
the walls of Schloss 

Entering those arched portals, the 
mantle of loneliness dropped off my 
shoulders as I watched and listened to 
my lovely Princess. The memory of 
many sorrows shadowed her brow 
under its crown of silvery hair, but 
ever regal and gentle she moved 
among her guests, calm and smiling 
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in the midst of the great tragedy 
wringing all our hearts, but surely 
hers more than most. For the sword 
of a world war cuts deep, severing the 
closest ties, and none more sharply 
than those uniting the royal houses 
of every nation. 

There stands on the shores of a 
northern sea a beautiful white villa— 
until 1914 the annual trysting place of 
three Royal Sisters. 

““ Shall we ever meet there again ?”’ 
asked the low, sweet voice of my Prin- 
cess, unbidden tears in her brave, 
beautiful eyes. 

And I who would have given my 
life gladly for a moment of prophetic 
vision to bring a smile to those dear 
lips—I had no answer. 


It was with a sense of being sud- 
denly flung alone into space that one 
sunny autumn morning I felt the train 
slowly move out from the platform of 

, where a little group of Sisters 
and friends waved kind adieux. But 
although courtesy and kindness never 
to be forgotten had met me at every 
step, yet the shadows on my lonely 
path were too deep to be dispelled by 
the sunshine even of whole-hearted 
friendship. 

Every time the German-Austrian- 
Turkish flags decked the white houses 
in celebration of some real or imagin- 
ary victory, something within me 
sobbed in agony, and love and 
allegiance to the cause of Britain and 
her brave Allies grew stronger day 
by day, craving its tribute of service, 
of life itself. 

So one day I sent in my resigna- 
tion, stating the reason, and turned 
my face northwards, exchanging 
security and the kind offer of more 
than one home for the Great Un- 
known. 

For I had no definite prospects of 
any kind, no definite aim except to 
reach ‘‘ the other side,’’ and in some 
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way, through service, redeem my mis- 
take in having served the Central 
Powers. 

And it is a long, long way from 
Austria to England in war-time, par- 
ticularly if you happen to be merely 
a young woman with no _ protection 
beyond a passport and a clear con- 
science! The passport, of course, was 
made out for Holland. But if asked 
my ultimate destination, | would not 
stoop to an untruth, and arrest would 
be inevitable. 

That question was never asked, 
although I faced this probability each 
one of the innumerable times the pass- 
ports were examined. 

But after the first ordeal at the 
Austrian frontier, where my box was 
not even opened, and a glance at the 
passport sufficed, my heart ceased 
fluttering, and I bent my thoughts and 
eves on Germany, a doomed nation in 
the throes of her last great struggle. 

Everywhere it was the same; end- 
less flower-decked troop — trains— 


smoothly gliding Red Cross wagons. 
Platforms alive with stolid men and 


stern officers in ‘ field grey ”’ 
every wall posters warning 
soldiers against spies. 

Vividly I remembered how a young 
Austrian countess had been suspected, 
because of her unusual height, of 
being a man in disguise, and hauled 
by soldiers through a small German 
town, a few miles from the castle 
belonging to her own relatives, how, 
in spite of the guard, the mob came 
close enough to tear her hair and 
strike her face, so that for weeks 
afterwards the bruises were in evi- 
dence. Only the chance arrival of’a 
mere acquaintance at the police station 
saved her from prolonged arrest. 

But what, I wondered, would be my 
fate if someone were to question me ? 
No one in war time would be likely 
to believe the simple truth, and even 
should they be convinced I was not on 
secret service, vet I had seen far too 
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much to be permitted to go on. Be 
sides no crime could be greater in the 
Germany of to-day than the desire to 
serve England. 

Yet through it all I felt no fear, 
but rather as though surrounded by 
the protection of an invisible guard ; 
which I think can only be explained 
by simple purity of purpose. 

The train swept on through one 
State after another, until I was thor- 
oughly weary. Also a little impressed 
with the excellent order prevailing 
everywhere. Germany’s splendid or- 
ganization and great resources of men 
and money would have saved her if 
her cause were not from the first a lost 
one, because an infringement of the 
laws of honour, truth and mercy. 

Late that night I arrived at a quiet 

hotel at Wiirtzburg, and was informed 
that every stranger had to report to 
the police. The police station was far 
distant, my train in the morning an 
early one, and I was very weary. So 
I refused. 
“* Well,’’ remarked the manager, 
it is your own risk! I have reported 
your arrival, and _ probably the 
Kriminal Polizei will arrest you at 
the station.”’ 

Deciding to risk the ‘ Criminal 
Police ’’ I slept soundly—but once 
at the station kept a bright look-out 
for uniforms! And when the train 
started I laughed in relief, but also 
felt the little adventure been 
somewhat daring. For the only thing 
dreaded was arrest and subsequent 
internment or worse—with England 
miles and miles away. 

Never had I realized so keenly what 
must be the feelings of a prisoner of 
war. Beyond Cologne—swarming 
with troops and mounted guards to 
the very doors of the grand cathedral 
(under whose dim arches I knelt for a 
moment in loneliness of heart}—I saw 
two French prisoners on a railway 
platform. Erect, but white and weary, 
they stood in silence, guarded by a 
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strapping German. I hardly dared 
glance at the poor fellows, for fear my 
eyes should betray the yearning sym- 
pathy I felt, and do them no service. 
But | prayed for their safety and near 
release. 

The beauties of the Rhine seemed 
dim and dead to me—it did not need 
the Red Cross barges on the river to 
remind me that the Western scene of 
the great death-struggle was near. 
The old castles, the forest-clad hills 
and curving band of blue water were 
the same as when, some years ago, 
my father took me this way to school 
in Paris—but all looked strangely, 
solemnly different to the Sister travel- 
ling alone through belligerent and 
alien countries, viewing the sunlit 
peace of nature in sharp contrast to 
the dark horrors of war. Here for the 
first time I heard some passengers 
speak of ‘‘ our Kaiser ’’ in terms of 
extravagant praise—and it was hard 
work to keep silence! But prudence 
won the day, for arrest so near the 
border would have been defeat indeed. 

And already I was bracing myself 
for the final ordeal at Elten, the mili- 
tary frontier station, which was 
reached at last after many weary and 
harassing hours. 

The stern-faced officers in charge of 
the small station looked imposing 
enough, but at once the sense of 
secret, invisible protection grew 
stronger, and all nervousness left me 
when my boxes were submitted to a 
careful examination. Some amuse- 
ment was caused by the scraping off 
of every label and word of print, 
which enlightened me as to some ways 
of carrying code messages. But the 
spirit of mischief inducing me to ask 
the officer performing this duty of 
what he suspected me, so flustered him 
(he was evidently too chivalrous to 
say outright, ‘‘ You might be a spy. 
Sister !’’) that he entirely overlooked 
my small handbag, containing several 
things! With the result that I re- 
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gretted not having brought personal 
letters from friend to friend in France 
and England, knowing some who 
were anxious, and unable to obtain 
news. 

All papers in my box, however, 
were confiscated and sealed for exam- 
ination by Censor—even my introduc- 
tions to Holland, where, consequently, 
I arrived, a complete stranger, unable 
to call on those who would have been 
pleased to welcome me. When about 
to pay, as did everyone else, for hav- 
ing my papers and books mailed and 
registered, an officer stepped forward 
saying, “‘ A Red Cross Sister has 
nothing to pay!’ then signed to me 
to follow him to an office, where, see- 
ing perhaps I was very weary, he said 
a few words, upon which my _ pass- 
port was merely glanced at and signed 
without comment, without a_ single 
question, and this was the last ordeal, 
except for two long hours of waiting 
for the midnight train for Holland, I 
having missed the first one. 

Wrapped in silence and loneliness, 
as usual, I waited, wondering mean- 
while at the unseen power compelling 
those who should have been my worst 
enemies to clear the way for me. 
Little did they know it was the way to 
England! And that no single ques- 
tion should have been asked on this 
subject of my destination struck the 
Consul and Ambassador to whom I 
reported later as nothing short of 
marvellous, considering Germany’s 
usually unfailing vigilance. Still, the 
strain of constant suspense was_be- 
ginning to tell, and my imagination 
vividly pictured the sensation of being 
after all arrested on the very border of 
freedom and peace. 

At last the train swept in, and joy- 
fully I entered an empty compart- 
ment, looking askance at a gentleman 
in plain clothes who later invaded my 
privacy. He turned out, however, to 
be merely a good-natured Hollander, 
and he insisted on conversing, thus 
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causing me to break the rule for 
Sisters travelling alone. 

However, I was nervous and tired, 
and, though very reticent myself, glad 
of human sympathy even from a fat 
commercial traveller. 

Suddenly, as we steamed out from a 
small station, he remarked: ‘‘ That 
was the Frontier, Sister—we are in 
Holland !”’ 

Never shall I forget the relief, the 
joy and thankfulness that filled my 
heart, causing, to my confusion, a 
sudden storm of tears that terrified the 
poor man. 

Realizing, however, from a_ whis- 
pered ‘‘ Thank God !”’ that they were 
tears of joy, he tactfully ceased from 
speech, but rushed out at the next 
station to buy me loaves and buns of 
delicious white bread, which, indeed, 
as he seemed to guess, I had not seen 
for months. Apropos of shortage of 
food, the last letter from the Austrian 
Countess with whom I stayed at 
to a neutral correspondent, mentioned 
that she had last dined on fried toad. 
‘‘ We prefer frogs, but they are now 
difficult to obtain.”’ 

There is little more to tell, as the 
great kindness of the Hollanders to a 
friendless stranger is of personal inter- 
est only, though never to be forgotten 
by their guest. 
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Without betraying any confidence, 
1 may say that the German propa- 
ganda in Holland is active, and there 
is a strong militarist and pro-German 
party. But the nation as a whole is, 
I believe, anti-German, and’ would be 
pro-British if Britain took the least 
notice of the sympathy of neutrals, 
instead of unwisely taking it as a 
matter of course. 

My own small experience is con- 
fined to two large meetings, at which, 
having been asked to give an address 
on conditions in Austria, I briefly 
emphasized my own views and sym- 
pathies in this war, and was startled 
by cheers which nearly brought the 
house down. 

How, finally, travel-worn, jubilant 
and contrite all at once, I reached 
British shores and nearly wept over 
the first boys in khaki who met my 
eyes—this and what happened later 
is, as Kipling remarks, another story. 
But if you wish to have “ allegiance 
to the British cause ’’ written on your 
heart, as Calais on Mary Queen of 
England’s, try a short visit to the 
Central Empires! 

If you are a neutral you will come 
back—in the shortest possible time— 
convinced that in spite of every 
courteous act of kindness and hos- 
pitality, there is in this war no pos- 
sibility of remaining neutral at heart. 
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CANOE IN THE LOG, 


THE 


PASSING 
SKETCH OF THE COAST 


OF A RACE 
TRIBES OF INDIANS. 


BY BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


Photographs by the author. 


1 stoop watching the monotonous 
dance in the big Potlatch House. 
Long, half delirious ines of Indians 
from many coast tribes flung their 
arms forward, threw back their heads, 
and sang the ‘‘ Wa-hoo’”’ in deep, 
rolling notes. The klootchmen on the 
raised platform, half bunk, half eating 
floor, answered back with shrill inter- 
polations. Beside was an Indian from 
the West Coast, a man well past 
middle age, a sun-tanned, salt water 
beaten man, who displayed wonderful 
vigour, leaping in the mad line like 
one possessed, pouring forth the old 
song, the song of olden days, with 
many a loud cry and rapid gesticula- 
tion. The undercurrent of “ click- 
ing ’’—that strange clucking noise all 
these people make while speaking, 


was all about us. I noticed the Indian 
walk across and speak to a Klootch- 
man and child—his daughter and 
babe. 


Some later—for 


these gift 
feasts they call potlatches, when every 
man rewards his neighbour a hundred- 
fold for his kind deeds in the past, 
continue for many days and many 
nights—we saw the tribes leave in 
their Fraser River boats, big, wide 


sail schooners, fishing craft. They 
are rapidly discarding the long, pic- 
turesque war canoes. In one swiftly 
sailing boat was the old man, his 
daughter and her little o-kus-te. I 
quote this case to show the wonderful 
endurance of these Indians. With big 
sail flying, the fishing craft sped 
across the wide Gulf of Georgia. The 
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OLD SWIN-I-MISH CANIM BUILDER AND HIS 
KLOOTCHMAN, 


wind was pretty strong that day, and 
large waves were rolling down the 


Gulf. A momentary glance away 
from his work, a glance that sought 
the daughter and her babe sprayed by 
a comber, caused their destruction. 
The big wide boat was over on its 
beam ends; the sail, filling with high 
waves, held her there, a few big 
white-capped rollers poured into the 
open craft, and in about the same time 
it takes to tell it, all that was left float- 
ing was the old Indian and the wo- 
man and babe. The upset occurred 
about three in the afternoon at a place 
some twelve miles from the shore of 
the mainland. The old man, born 
and reared where waves leaped and 
played, gathered the daughter under 
one arm, the babe under the other, 
and started for the distant fir woods 
that outlined the high bank of the 
mainland. To add to his discomfiture 
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the tide was against him; yet he 
struggled on, swimming manfully all 
the rest of the afternoon, struggling 
on as the sun sank, breasting the 
waves in the coming darkness, often 
completely submerged where they ran 
high, making better progress when out 
of the tide rips, toiling on in that 
pitifully cold water after the last ray 
of light had fled from the wide waters 
of the Gulf. Swimming on, much as 
a seal swims, with the only direct 
power given him by his feet—this is 
no fiction I am telling you; the society 
has just given him a medal for his 
unapproachable endurance—on in the 
darkness with those two, loved no 
doubt as fondly as white men love 
their own, clasped close, under either 
arm. Towards ten he heard the dis- 
tant surf of the shore line, and from 
then until eleven he worked on 
steadily, ever aiming at one dark 
point; the last hour must have been a 
terrible strain, as the currents run fast 
within a few miles of the shore. At 
twelve o’clock this old hero struggled 
up dripping through the low surf, 
dragging the two bodies he had saved. 
Alas! they were but bodies, for the 
souls had fled long since in the terror 
of the passage ! 

No wonder they have hard skins 
and wrinkled faces. It is a common 
sight to see them washing in the cold 
salt water. Equally strange is the 
cleansing of their clothes. I often pause 
in my canoe beside the landing and 
watch a Klootchman swiftly wearing 
out the clothes she seeks to wash by 
beating them most liberally .with a 
small club, often using a flat rock or 
a bit of flotsam for a beating board. 

There is one strong thing to be said 
in their favour—they mind their own 
business most exceedingly well. In 
fact, they often seem not to see a 
white person near them, so used are 
they to this excellent habit. The 
youngsters of the tribes near our 
cities are a little permeated with that 
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spirit of ‘‘ freshness ’’ so common 
among the whites, but the children of 
the further away tribes are shy and 
well mannered when we take notice of 
them. Some of the old Xlootchmen, 
those who do not speak a word of 
“King George Man’s talk,’’? could 
readily be vindictive. I remember 
passing a group with my camera ex- 
posed on the seat of my canoe; one 


hollow in the rocks below; the rusty 
iron pot, the beads, the knives, com- 
mon objects, of little value save 
memory, that were buried with them 
are stolen. It is not only the tourist 
and the city boy that do this; all 
classes of people out here desecrate 
the graves of the Indians; but if an 
Indian dared as much as to pluck 
a flower off the grave of one of our 


FINISHED WAR CANOE, 


much bewrinkled old hag swiftly 
passed her forefinger across her throat 
and pointed to mine and to the 
camera, intimating what she would 
do if | took her picture. 

I cannot too strongly decry the 
desecration of the graves of these 
people, as daily practised by the 
whites. Poor remnants of a dying 
race, their graves should be sacred. 
It is a common thing to step upon 
one of the burial islands, where the 
dead are laid facing the water and the 
scenes they loved so well in their own 
rude way, and see the cedar ‘‘shakes’’ 
thrown off many graves and_ the 
whitened skeleton exposed in the little 


white people, what a rumpus would 
ensue ! 

The coastline, the river mouths, the 
alluvial patches far up the rivers, are 
littered with the remains of houses 
and shacks of the once populous native 
tribes. The Rancheries, where the 
remnants of the tribes live, are full of 
empty houses, speaking eloquently of 
the speedy decline of these strange 
people. Looking at the short, strong 
squat bodies, the really powerful arms 
and legs, one would think they should 
be a long-lived people; but the white 
man’s cheapest, vilest liquor is greed- 
ily sought by them, his disease runs 
rampant in the tribes, their mode of 
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living is now unsuitable, they have no 
knowledge of the danger of wearing 
wet clothes—I have seen youngsters 
of eight, ten and twelve, hip deep in 
the river spearing dog salmon with all 
their clothes on, and these were never 
removed to be dried until night—even 
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In the hunting field these men are 
still clever with the rifle or with that 
destroyer of game birds—the pump or 
automatic shot gun. One thing they 
are not—judges of distance. From 
where [| write this I see a canoe with 
two Indians and a big dog in it. It is 


TEN-YEAR-OLD SWIN-I-MISH SPEARING 


if then. One other strong cause is 
the eating of the salmon taken from 
the spawning pools. These fish are 
fin and tail torn, the skin is frayed off 
the back, fungus is often growing on 
the skin where the scales have been 
rubbed off, the entire fish is badly 
emaciated, yet these are caught in 
thousands, half dried, smoked, and 
often eaten in this semi-raw condition. 


SALMON 


and it 


only a single-man log canoe, 
is a marvel how they avoid upsetting, 
for at every single duck, or pair, or 
flock that passes these two send fusil- 
lades of often necessarily ineffectual 


shot. No wonder they kill so few. I 
have not seen a bird go within a hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards of them at 
which they refrain from shooting. It 
is when some of these Indians and 
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half-breeds are on a spit that the poor 
birds suffer. They simply kill every- 
thing that they can hit, good ducks, 
bad ducks, cormorants, gulls, any- 
thing that flies, and most of the poor 
birds drift away upon the tide. 

As a contrast to the mud _ floor, 
rough lumbered side and cedar-shake 
covered roof, with a big square aper- 
ture to let the smoke of the big’ fire 
burning on the floor beneath out, 
with a hole in the side of the shack 
and a wreck-snatched or a misfit win- 
dow comes the strident wheeze of a 
hundred dollar gramophone. Many a 
humble Indian shack has one of these 
ear tormentors. It is a sight well 
worth seeing, the arrival home of the 
Indians from the canneries or the hop 
ranches. A fishing boat with its ten 
occupants may have earned during the 
four months’ absence, for the ranch- 
eries are deserted from July until 
October, a good three hundred dollars 
per head, so piled in the middle of 
the boat are the results. A gramo- 
phone, a lot of new automatic and re- 


peating shot guns, several new rifles, 
a heap of ammunition, new nets, arti- 


ficial flowers, silk dresses, bright 
calicoes, boxes of pilot bread, canned 
goods, and inextricably intermingled 
are the things that tell of the old life. 
The camp pot, the cleaning knives, 
the battered tins, the dried and 
smoked salmon. I saw a scarlet satin 
skirt peeping out of a loose bundle 
of smoked salmon—did I use_ the 
word inextricably ’’ correctly? In 
the big wash dish is a grisly mass that 
slides back and forward with every 
lift of the swells—devilfish tentacles 
for dinner, a pail of clams and a tub 
half filled with crabs tell of the native 
life. 

Many in the boat are half-breeds, 
but they do not care to be called thus. 
. They are proud of the white blood that 
is in them. One big chap held up a 
pair of whale strainers while I photo- 
graphed them. This whale had been 
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swept ashore near the rancherie, and 
while the Indians tore out the three 
hundred strainers of pure whalebone 
that hung from its upper jaw, the 
sharks tore the skin and blubber from 
the body that lay in deeper water. 

It is a beautiful sight to see one of 
the big war canoes come sweeping 
down the big swells of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca. With all the family on 
board, and almost all of their belong- 
ings, these trimly shaped, hollow logs 
of forty and fiftv, up to eighty feet 
long, will make ocean trips when the 
smaller steam craft dare not venture 
out. Poor natives and Klootchman, 
with all their sun and wind tan and 
hardy-looking frames, a rugged sur- 
vival of the few from the many, even 
the best of them carry the White 
Plague; the catching of the breath, 
the sharp cough, tell that even this 
remnant must soon join the great host 
that have passed. 


A PAIR OF WHALE STRAINERS. 
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It is little short of marvellous how 
these men tear and chop and burn at 
a great cedar log, using only the 
rudest of tools, and fashion a shapely 
war canoe from it. The old Swin-i- 
mish canim builder we illustrate was 
well on to ninety years of age. He 
said he was over ‘“‘ikt tah-ka-mo-nux”’ 
—one hundred. Every morning he 
took a sun bath before his door, then, 


shouldering the rude adze made from 


an old file, he chopped and fretted the 
cedar from both the inside and out- 
side of the big cedar ‘‘ canim-stick.”’ 
All day he worked fasting, then, his 
rude supper over, he hewed away at 
the immense log again until dark. 
Next came his daily bath; out into 
the cold salt waves he waded until the 
water touched his chin, many times he 
dipped under, staying so long we 
often thought he was drowned, then 
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back to his old withered Klootchman, 
the fourth wife he has had—just 
chosen, one might say purchased, ac- 
cording to the native habit. Poor old 
soul, she kept his cabin clean, ate of 
the fare of clams and devil fish ten- 
tacles—with a coarse cake-bread— 
that she caught and fished for and 
made. We wondered if she would 
share the fate of the other three who 
went blind and died before her. 

All this labour of canoe-building 
brought little return. A fifteen-foot 
one that took a month or two to build 
he would sell for three dollars ; a forty- 
footer, taking three, four, or five 
months’ work, only brought him 
fifteen dollars, yet he seemed happy 
as he stood in front of us holding two 
unmounted prints, while the poor old 
woman squatted contentedly at his 
feet. 


THE DESECRATED GRAVES. 
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RACING AFTER THE WAR 


[The writer expresses his thanks to Viscount Chaplin and various owners 


and trainers who have kindly allowed their views to be quoted in this article. | 


By the time these pages reach the 
reader, the last flat-racing fixture in 
England of 1916 will have run its 
course. There will be practically .a 
clear month without a single day’s 
racing under Jockey Club or National 
Hunt Rules, while we are faced with 
the prospect in 1917 of as restricted a 
programme on the flat as we have had 
this year. Racing has shown enor- 
mous vitality in the abnormal condi- 
tions which have prevailed almost 
since the outbreak of war, and one 
hopes that it will continue to stand the 
further strain that must necessarily be 
placed upon its resources before peace 
is restored. 

In an article on ‘‘ Sport after the 
War ”’ in the August number of this 
magazine I endeavoured to take a for- 
ward glance into the position of our 
national field sports in the brighter 
days to come. The future of racing 
was one of the subjects briefly touched 
upon ,and I am not surprised to learn 
that this section of the article aroused 
special attention ; because the majority 
of people associated with the so-called 
sport of kings and the breeding of 
thoroughbred horses have been pass- 
ing through a bad time, and they are 
naturally giving many anxious 
thoughts as to the standing of the 
Turf after the war. A number of men 
prominent in the racing world have 
recently been good enough to express 
their views to me regarding’ the out- 
look for the sport, and the present 
article will be largely made up of those 
opinions. Among them will be found 
suggestions which may prove valu- 


able when the great effort is made to 
restore the Turf to its former strength. 

On the whole I find plenty of 
optimism in the land. Nowhere is 
there a feeling that the war will irre- 
trievably ruin racing, though it is 
agreed that it will inevitably suffer 
from financial stringency for some 
time. Happily, the situation now is 
much brighter than when I wrote three 
months ago. The recent substantial 
successes of British, French, Russian 
and Italian forces on their respective 
fronts have placed the final issue of 
the war beyond all possible shadow of 
doubt. There is of course much ter- 
rible work to be done before the Allies 
can dictate their terms of peace, but 
the triumphant crowning of their 
magnificent efforts is appreciably 
nearer than it was in the early summer 
of this year. 

Already the improved military situ- 
ation is reflected on the Turf. At the 
Newmarket Third Extra Meeting in 
September there was an unmistakable 
note of confidence throughout the 
week. The lively bidding for selling 
plate winners was one of the most 
significant features. When _hard- 
headed, clear-sighted racing men pur- 
chase or buy in platers for such prices 
as 730 gns. (Shoemaker), 730 gns. 
(The Speaker), 610 gns. (Trim), 500 
ens. (Wayward), 380 gns. (Glenal- 
von), 350 gns. (Transvaal), and 320 
ens. (Ceyx), you may assume that they 
are not exactly despondent about the 
future of racing. 

But it was at the yearling sales that 
the restoration of confidence was most 
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strikingly exemplified. The brightest 
expectations of a good sale were most 
agreeably surpassed. Even the great- 
est optimist could scarcely have imag- 
ined that no less than £93,689 would 
be given for young stock during the 
week. Unless the war ends with dra- 
matic suddenness, the quantity of flat 
racing in 1917 will be no greater than 
the very restricted amount which has 
been vouchsafed to us during the pre- 
sent year, so plenty of faith was neces- 
sary for owners to bid so freely as 
they did at the Newmarket sales. All 
the best-looking yearlings realized 
adequate prices, and some of the ven- 
dors, notably Sir Mark Sykes and 
Major Frank Wise, made far better 
averages than they could reasonably 
have looked for. 

It was pleasant, too, to find the 
National Stud yearlings fetch such 
good prices, and I thought I saw a 
gleam of triumph in Viscount Chap- 
lin’s eyes as he watched the keen de- 
mand for the young stock of that 
splendid stud at Tully, which was so 
reluctantly taken over by the Govern- 
ment last winter. 

As an example of the success of the 
sale, let me mention one case. A friend 
of mine weeded a couple of yearlings 
out of his stud. ‘‘ They are not much 
good. I don’t suppose they will make 
more than a ‘ tenner’ a piece,’’ he 
said before the sale. These youngsters 
made more than 250 guineas. 

Briefly, the remarkable results of 
the September sales may be expected 
to have an incalculable effect upon the 
bloodstock breeding industry in Eng- 
land and Ireland. Breeders who had 
begun almost to despair, to think that 
the game was no longer worth the 
candle, will have been pleasantly re- 
assured. As a consequence I do not 
think we shall see any more panic 
selling of brood mares and other 
racing stock at the big annual New- 
market sales in December. 

One gratifying feature of the year- 
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ling sales, especially having regard to 
the future of English racing, is that 
comparatively few of the best lots were 
sold to go abroad. This was not so — 
in 1915, when American buyers, en- 
countering feeble opposition here, got 
hold of many of the choicest year- 
lings. On this occasion the chief 
buyer was Sir William Tatem, who 
was so much encouraged by the good 
performances of Grand Fleet that he 
is taking up racing more keenly than 
ever he did before. Sir William will 
have a powerful string of two-year- 
olds next season. It is, of course, 
common knowledge that he is one of 
those fortunate men of business who 
have benefited by the phenomenal 
boom in shipping. Some of the other 
people who have been lucky enough 
to be able to increase their business 
interests as a result of the war will 
probably turn their attention to racing 
in due course. In this way we are 
likely to see several new names on the 
list of prominent owners, which will 
go some way towards making good 
the loss—only temporary, let us hope 
—of many keen sportsmen who have 
been obliged to curtail their racing in- 
terests owing to having been badly hit 
financially by the war. 

Major R. Logan Kidston is another 
owner who obviously does not despair 
of the future of racing. As with Sir 
William Tatem, a little success has 
considerably widened Major Kidston’s 
racing ambitions, and I hope he will 
find some really good ones next year. 
A comparatively new owner who has 
purchased some good yearlings is the 
Marquis of Anglesey, whose family 
has produced many good racing men 
and straight riders to hounds. Young 
sportsmen of this type are an acquisi- 
tion to the Turf, and their support 
will do much to help racing to hold 
its own after the war. Lord Herbert 
Vane-Tempest is getting a good little 
string together, while Mr. Lionel 
Robinson, Sir Thomas Dewar, Sir 
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Abe Bailey, Mr. C. T. Garland and 
Lord Michelham all showed by their 
purchases at the September sales that, 
in spite of the war, they mean to main- 
tain their racing stables up to their 
former level. Mr. T. McGuffie is an- 
other rich man who bids fair to be- 
come an owner upon an important 
scale. 

Racing is booming in the United 
States just now, and Mr. J. E. 
Widener has lately bought some good 
yearlings in this country, with whom 
| hope our worthy friend, Andrew 
Joyner, will be able to win important 
prizes.. Another American’ owner, 
Mr. John Sanford, carried off the 
highest-priced yearling of the season 
—the half-sister to Craganour and 
Nassovian—but it is a little consoling 
to know that this charming filly will 


stop in England for her racing career. - 


The support of sportsmen of the 
United States has been invaluable to 
the British bloodstock market at a time 
when so many of our old customers 
abroad have had other things to think 


about than buying thoroughbreds. 
The fact that the Americans have 
spent many thousands of pounds upon 
racing stock in England during the 
past year should not be lost sight of 


by our legislators. Surely no better 
evidence of the national importance of 
bloodstock breeding could be desired. 
Our thoroughbred horses are one of 
the best natural assets of the country, 
and if this is fairly borne in mind no 
Government could logically take up an 
antagonistic attitude to racing. 
Among trainers with whom I have 
recently chatted on the subject of the 
future of racing is Mr. R. C. Dawson. 
He is not at all pessimistic. ‘‘ One 
thing which seems certain,’’ he said, 
‘is that there will be a great demand 
for bloodstock after the war. All 
countries will want to replenish their 
stocks, and in most cases they will 
come to us.’’ I suggested that short- 
age of money and continued heavy 
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taxation after the war might have a 
prejudicial effect upon racing. Mr. 
Dawson did not altogether agree. ‘‘ I 
believe things will soon adjust them- 
selves,’? was his opinion. ‘‘ People 
will sell exactly what they have to 
pay, and will arrange their racing ex- 
penses accordingly.’’ He added that 
he was greatly in favour of the estab- 
lishment of the pari-mutuel as an as- 
sistance to owners and horse-breeders. 

Another successful trainer, Mr. H. 
S. Persse, was not quite so optimistic 
as Mr. Dawson when I talked the 
matter over with him. He, too, would 
like to see the pari-mutuel introduced 
in this country, but he suggests that 
bookmakers should be licensed as well 
at a substantial fee, and thinks it 
would not be impossible for the two 
systems of betting to be worked to- 
gether on our racecourses, just as they 
were in Belgium and some_ other 
places. 
‘“T am afraid,’’ said Mr. Persse, 
many owners of the old school will 
drop out before the end of the war. 
No doubt some men who have lately 
grown rich will come in, but the 
loss of the old supporters will be very 
serious for the Turf. in my own 
stable two owners have told me that 
they intend to give up, and another 
who used to have a good string now 
keeps only one or two horses in train- 
ing. I feel, however, that the trouble 
started long before the war. The end- 
less expenses in which owners are in- 
volved are crippling the sport. If you 
were to look at Messrs. Weatherby’s 
books you would find that people can- 
not race except at a loss. I am sure 
the present system is all wrong.’’ His 
remedy for the improvement of the 
position of owners is, as I have said, 
the introduction of some tax on betting 
which could be diverted to lighten the 
burden of those who keep horses in 
training. 

The Hon. George Lambton does not 
take a gloomy view of the prospects 
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of racing after the war, but he agrees 
that it is eminently desirable that it 
should be made less expensive for 
owners. ‘‘ I confess,’’ he told me at 
Newmarket recently, ‘‘ that I cannot 
see any means of effectually reducing 
the expenses involved in forfeits and 
fees except by introduction of the pari- 
mutuel, of which I am strongly in 
favour.’’ Mr. Lambton’s opinion is 
that there has not been enough variety 
in the programmes at Newmarket 
during the war. ‘‘ What we want,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘ are more races for 
moderate horses. The programmes as 
now arranged are excellent enough for 
ordinary times, but they do not meet 
the necessities of war-time racing. I 
should like to see more events for 
maiden horses, and also some stakes 
for horses which have never been in 
the first three. Moderate animals 
ought to be given a better chance of 
paying for themselves than they have 
received lately.’”” We are likely to 


have several extra meetings at New- 


market in 1917, and one hopes that 
the Stewards will frame their cards in 
accordance with Mr. Lambton’s sen- 
sible suggestion. William Waugh, 
the Kingsclere trainer, considers that 
it will not be long before racing settles 
down into its old stride after the war, 
but for some time, he thinks, stakes 
must inevitably be smaller than they 
formerly were. There will not be so 
much money to be won at Ascot and 
elsewhere. 

I was very glad to hear from Lord 
Chaplin on this subject. He was in- 
disposed in the early part of the sum- 
mer, and could not for that reason 
express his views when I wrote on the 
pari-mutuel in the BADMINTON last 
June. Happily, the veteran sportsman 
is in better health now, and it was a 
pleasure to meet him at the New- 
market Meeting in September. It was 
just before that fixture that he kindly 
responded when I asked him for his 
views of the racing situation. His 
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letter will be read with great interest : 

“It is so long since I took an 
active interest in racing and_ breed- 
ing racehorses,’’ writes Lord Chap- 

“that I am afraid I cannot be of 

y very great help to you. 

It is true that I was successful in 
inducing the Government to accept 
the offer made by Colonel Hall Walker 
to me in the first instance of his stud 
as a gift to the nation. That was a 
step in the right direction, because, 
in all probability, the best of all his 
animals in the present condition of 
racing would have gone either to the 
Argentine or to the United States. 

‘* Personally, | am very sorry to 
read of the number of extremely well- 
bred yearling colts that have been sold 
by Mr. J. B. Joel. If rich men on the 
Turf, instead of selling good thor- 
oughbred colts, would keep them in 
this country—although at some sacri- 
fice during the present curtailment of 
race meetings—it would be one of the 
means of keeping racing going in 
spite of the difficulties with which it is 
confronted by reason of the war. I 
say this with diffidence, for Mr. Joel 
has been a great supporter of racing, 
and may have sound reasons for sell- 
ing that I am not aware of. 


“That the welfare of the Turf is 
affected, and seriously at the present 
moment, there can be no doubt, and 
if the war was to continue for as long 
a period as it has done already I am 
afraid that it would go very hard with 
racing in many parts of the country. 
And if once it was seriously injured it 
would take a long time to recover. 


“On the other hand, such is the 
love of sport and the popularity of 
racing among vast numbers of the 
English people that I do not think we 
shall ever see it permanently aban- 
doned. There is another good reason 
for this opinion, viz., the possession 
in this country of large numbers of 
high-class horses is of such value to 
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the nation that 1 do not believe any 
British Government would be willing 
to see an asset like that lost to the 
country. 

‘““The War Office is keenly alive to 
the necessity of maintaining such a 
supply for the needs of the Army, and 
unless a supply of horses suitable for 
Army needs and purposes is preserved 
to the nation by private enterprise it 
would have to be done at great cost, 
sooner or later, by the British Go- 
vernment precisely as it is done at the 
present moment by nearly all of the 
other great nations. 

‘There is nothing truer than this. 
Racing, which those who are not in- 
formed regard as an amusement only, 
is the foundation on which the great 
national industry of horse-breeding 
absolutely depends, and it is another 
branch of British sport, viz., fox- 
hunting, and fox-hunting alone, which 
in these days of mechanical traffic 
and motors provides the constant de- 
mand in times of peace for the needs 
of the army in time of war. 

‘““When war was declared and 
mobilization begun, the War Office 
acquired within something like two 
months, I believe, 170,000 good horses 
for military purposes. Horses of what 
is called the hunter type are what the 
War Office require for the use of 
Cavalry. These they obtained in the 
numbers I have described to begin 
with in a very short time in the United 
Kingdom, and without any serious 
difficulty, and but for the two British 
sports—racing and hunting—which 
have prevailed and been popular for 
generations, it is safe to say that in- 
stead of 170,000, they probably would 
not have got more than 10,000, or 
20,000 at most.”’ 

Lord Chaplin’s remarks on the sale 
of Mr. J. B. Joel’s young colts have 
reference, of course, to the purchase 
during the past summer of seventeen 
yearlings from the Childwickbury 
Stud by Mr. Macomber, a California 


sportsman. These yearlings comprise 
colts by Sunstar (five), Polymelus, 
Sir Geoffrey (two), Sunflower (two), 
and Sunder; and fillies by Sunstar 
(four) and Sunflower II (two). Of 
course it is regrettable that they should 
have gone out of England, but I think 
it may be asserted that fewer well-bred 
yearlings than ordinarily have been 
sent out of this country. Mr. Joel re- 
fused to part with four yearling fillies, 
flatly declining Mr. Macomber’s re- 
quest for him to put a price upon 
them. Nobody should knew better 
than Lord Chaplin the vast expense 
of keeping a long string of two-year- 
olds in training, especially at a time 
when there are very few substantial 
races to run for. 

All that I have quoted Mr. H. S. 
Persse as saying with regard to the 
crushing financial burden imposed 
upon racehorse owners is echoed by 
Mr. J. B. Joel in a letter he has been 
good enough to write to me on the 
subject of racing after the war. This 
communication is specially interesting 
as coming from a man who has gained 
so many notable successes on the Turf 
in recent years. Mr. Joel writes: 

*“T very much fear that racing in 
England will not resume its normal 
conditions for some long time after 
the cessation of hostilities, and unless 
something can be done to lighten the 
burden of entrance fees and _ forfeits 
I feel sure many owners will be com- 
pelled to curtail their racing establish- 
ments. One of the great drawbacks 
to racing in England is the very great 
cost of entrance fees compared with 
other countries. I may mention that 
my forfeits have exceeded £8,000 in a 
single season, and that in spite of 
every care being taken; and the ten- 
dency even in these times is still to 
rise. 

‘*T could quote many instances of 

the great discrepancy that exists be- 
tween the cost of racing in England 
and France, but none more obvious 
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than the Eclipse Stakes, 1914, and 
the Grand Prix de Paris of the same 
year. The conditions of the first- 
mentioned race were as follows for 
yearlings : 


By subscription of £10 each. 
If left in after the last Tuesday 
March, 1912, a further subscription 


21. 

If left in after the last Tuesday 
March, 1913, a further subscription 
#32: 

If left in after the first Tuesday 
January, 1914, a further subscription 


452. 


‘“ This meant a total of £115, if left 
in after the first Tuesday in the Janu- 
ary of the year in which the race was 
won. Now contrast this with the 
Grand Prix: A sweepstake of £40 
each, £24 forfeit for non-runners, or 
£20 only if forfeit is declared by the 
Wednesday preceding the race, or £4 
only if declared on May 2, 1914, i.e., 
eight weeks before the race. The value 
to the winner of the Eclipse Stakes 
was £8,735. The value to the winner 
of the Grand Prix was £15,124. 
Comment is needless. 

““Nor are the various racecourse 
proprietors consistent in their en- 
trance fees. Take the following in- 
stances: The Manchester Autumn 
Breeders’ Foal Plate, 1914, value 
£1,000, costs runners only £11. The 
Hurst Park Yearling Plate, value 
£1,000, costs runners £21. The Good- 
wood Gordon Stakes, value £1,000, 
also costs runners £21. The Kempton 
Park International Two-Year-Old 
Race, value £800, costs runners £15. 
These examples could be quoted in- 
definitely, and I am afraid that until 
something is done many owners will 
be very sparing of their entries. 

*“ As a remedy I can only suggest 
the pari-mutuel, from which a_per- 
centage should be devoted to the en- 
dowment of races, and this, with the 
reduction of the enormous fees at pre- 
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sent demanded, would bring breeding 
and racing within the reach of many 
people who are now deterred by the 
great expense. This, in my opinion, 
would give a great impetus to ‘the 
whole of the horse-breeding industry.”’ 

Mr. Washington Singer, who for 
many years has kept a long string of 
horses in training, puts in a strong 
plea for a greater volume of racing 
next season. In the present year 
English racegoers have had to be con- 
tent with sixteen days’ racing in 
September, October and November, 
all at Newmarket. Mr. Singer writes : 
“If there is to be racing at New- 
market only on the present restricted 
scale for another season or longer, it 
is in my opinion almost certain that 
there will be so few horses left in train- 
ing, and, more important still, the 
breeding studs will be in some cases 
so much reduced in size, and in others 
abandoned altogether, that it will take 
many years to re-establish breeding 
and racing as formerly carried on, if, 
indeed, they can ever recover their 
past importance. 

‘* The closing down of a number of 
the small studs, which are sure to be 
the first to go, will, in my opinion, be 
a national disaster, for it will check 
the production of light horses for an 
incalculable time. I feel strongly that 
the authorities should be urged to per- 
mit a reasonable amount of racing in 
other parts of the country, so long, of 
course, as there is no interference 
with the active conduct of the war.”’ 
Mr. Singer’s note was written before 
the meeting of the Jockey Club on 
October 4, when it was announced 
that the racing programme next year 
would, by the Government’s permis- 
sion, be on similar lines to that of the 
past season. 

Lord Lonsdale’s idea is that it 
will be some little time after the war 
before racing settles down toits normal 
state, so many horses having been 
taken out of training and so many 
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trainers and others connected with 
training stables having gone away, 
some of them to die for their country. 
However, he believes that eventually 
racing will continue very much in its 
original form. Lord Coventry, who is 
the oldest member of the Jockey Club, 
having been elected to that body four 
years before Lord Chaplin was, tells 
me he imagines that when the war is 
over racing will go on much as it did 
before. 

Sir William Nelson thinks that 
racing will be very seriously affected 
after the war. ‘‘ Every day,’’ he 
writes, ‘* some good owner or another 
is talking about dropping out—I mean 
men who breed their own horses and 
race them merely for the love of sport 
and not for monetary gain. The value 
of the stakes given in this country is 
ridiculous when compared to what is 
given on the Continent, and even in 
that young country (so far as racing is 
concerned), the Argentine Republic. 
The question is, how can stakes be 
increased here? We have up to the 
present time only been racing for our 
own money—entrance fees and forfeits 

and I think I should be correct in 
Stating that even out of this a certain 
amount goes to the different clubs, 
which have heavy official expenses, 
and also dividends on capital invested 
to meet.” 

Sir William goes on to urge the 
introduction of the pari-mutuel, which, 
he thinks, would not only check 
gambling and benefit horse-breeding, 
but would enable stakes to be so far 
increased that non-betting owners 
would be helped very materially in 
continuing the sport. ‘‘ I say here,”’ 
Sir W. Nelson concludes with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ that unless the system of the 
pari-mutuel is adopted in this coun- 
try, many breeders and owners will 
not continue to race. Speaking for 
myself, I shall certainly close down my 
breeding establishment and my racing 
stables should we have to continue to 


race for our own money, as we have 
done hitherto. This war must change 
nearly all things, and one will not be 
able to afford after the war what one 
could afford before it.” 

In September last much interest was 
created among racegoers by the repro- 
duction in the Press of a letter written 
ten years previously by Mr. H. E. 
Beddington, a gentleman whose ex- 
periences of the Turf go back as far 
as 1874. In that letter Mr. Bedding- 
ton expressed the opinion—not a 
generally popular one, he admitted— 
that there was too much racing, and 
he suggested that no gate-money meet- 
ing should be licensed for more than 
six days’ racing under Jockey Club 
rules in any year. I thought it would 
be interesting to ascertain whether he 
adheres to the views he then expressed. 
Mr. Beddington replies: ‘‘ It is not 
often that one would not desire to 
alter a letter written ten years ago, 
but in this case most emphatically do 
I say that I have nothing to take back 
or even to modify. In these days 
‘ vested interests’ are treated with 


scant courtesy, and if after the war 
racing were confined to four days a 


week—Tuesday to Friday in one 
week, Wednesday to Saturday the 
next, so that the working man could 
enjoy the sport on alternate Satur- 
days—it would be better for racing and 
infinitely better for the true interests 
of the nation. 

‘‘T rarely go to a jumping meet- 
ing, but a close friend who goes the 
round of them tells me that sport 
under National Hunt rules was, owing 
to the curtailment of racing, better this 
past season than for many years. He 
adds that he hopes when war is over 
no more than four days’ racing a week 
will be allowed, and then he will be 
spared the sight of the same old 
platers running week after week round 
the metropolitan circuit. 

“* Owners’ expenses under Newmar- 
ket rules would be greatly lessened if 
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those ‘ whited sepulchres ’—subscrip- 
tion races—were abolished, and to 
every race a sum of money added by 
the Race Fund. At present in very 
numerous instances owners are racing 
only for their own money. Not so in 
France.”’ 

From the last part of the letter one 
gathers that Mr. Beddington, like 
the great majority of owners and 
breeders, is in favour of the pari- 
mutuel. Few people, however, are 


optimistic enough to consider it at all 
likely that the Jockey Club will ever 
ask the Government to give its assent 
to the introduction of this system of 
betting, or that any Government, even 
if officially approached by the ruling 
body of the Turf, would legalize the 
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machine. I fear therefore it is of no 
use to count upon the pari-mutuel 
being brought to the assistance of 
owners in the near future. Racing in 
England after the war will have to go 
on its way without this revolutionary 
change and without sharing in the 
enormous revenue which now finds its 
way into the pockets of the book- 
makers. All things considered, I 
think it certain that the Turf will tri- 
umphantly survive the great crisis 
through which it is now passing, but 
it is equally certain that owners will 
never be fairly dealt with until some 
practical means are adopted of lighten- 
ing the unjustly high proportion of 
the Turf’s expenses which they are at 
present called upon to shoulder. 
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A GREAT 


For the past thirty years no name 
has been so familiar in the coursing 
world as that of Fawcett of Saughall. 
Mr. Edward Dent, as breeder and 
trainer, made a great reputation in 
what is known as the North era for 
beginning by dividing the Waterloo 
Cup in 1885 with his own and Mr. 
C. Hibbert’s puppies, Bit of Fashion 
and Miss Glendyne, he won outright 
in the following year with the latter 


(surely one of the most handsome 
bitches ever seen), and, after a lapse 
of two seasons, divided once more in 
1889 with Fullerton and Troughend, 
and then won three years.in succession 
with the son of Greentick—Bit of 


Fashion. I well remember at the time 
how public coursers marvelled that 
one man should achieve so much, and 
it was predicted that the record made 
by the Squire of Short Flatt would 
stand for all time. Certainly it was a 
most wonderful performance; but Mr. 
Dent is a wonderful man, and I have 
not the least doubt, were he to set to 
work again, even after being practic- 
ally out of the game for twenty years, 
that he could breed a greyhound quite 
equal to winning classic honours. 

Mr. Dent never made any secret of 
his methods; no one ever went to 
him for advice and had to complain 
that his letter was unanswered or that 
he was treated in an offhand way. If 
the worthy Northumbrian was able to 


FOYLE FAWCETT: 
COURSER 


answer the question he would do so, 
and thus when, after years of just 
moderate success, Messrs. Fawcett 
went to him and asked for the secret 
of his success as a greyhound owner, 
he told them that it lay in judicious 
selection of the brood bitch. In effect 
he told them that while it is a mistake 
to breed from a very big bitch, quality 
must not be lost sight of, and that a 
medium-sized or even a small matron 
often throws big whelps when she 
comes of a family of breeders. He 
would not advise breeding from a 
bitch in any way mis-shapen, or one 
that was weak in bone, splay-footed, 
or showing signs of rickets; neither 
would he advocate the choice of one 
which had done coursing; 
though naturally exceptions in Bit of 
Fashion, Bed of Stone, Bab at the 
Bowster, Rebe and Tollwife could be 
named. The brothers having been 
informed what sort of bitch was 
wanted, their trainer, Tom Wright, 
was given carte blanche as regards 
purchase, and, fortunately for Saug- 
hall, he had not long to wait; for a 
season or two afterwards, while in the 
Border country looking at some sap- 
lings which were at walk at Bewcastle 
he had occasion to go into the White 
Lion Hotel, Brampton. There, 
stretched in front of the kitchen fire, 
he saw his ideal brood bitch. ‘‘Hand- 
some as paint,’’ said Wright, when 
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telling his patrons of his find, *‘ not 
too big, well balanced in every way ; 
shoulders most beautifully placed, 
deep in brisket and absolutely perfect 
in legs and feet.’? She was coursing- 
bred, too, being by Wandering Tom 
—Reformation, a good red in colour, 
and just what was wanted. 
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weeks later she divided a puppy stake 
with Mr. J. Garlick’s Greenfinch II, 
and finished the season by divid- 
ing at Eaton and winning at Hay-- 
dock Park, one of the few en- 
closed meetings looked with 
favour. Brought out in next sea- 
son’s Netherby Cup, Fair Future did 


WAITING FOR A HARE. 


After some bargaining, for she was 
a favourite, Wright secured her, and 


she was taken to Saughall. This was 
in the autumn of 1889, and, her name 
having been changed from Truth II 
to Fair Future (I wonder who selected 
so suitable a name), she first ran for 
the Cheshire confederacy at the Janu- 
ary (1900) meeting of the Altcar Club, 
and was beaten in the first round of 
the Croxteth Stakes—in those days a 
maiden event—by Mr. T. D. Horn- 
bv’s Hipponax. At Abergele a few 


not survive the second round, and 
she made no better show in the Altcar 
Club Cup a few weeks later; but at 
Haydock Park in the same month she 
won a stake, and divided at a later 
gathering over the same ground. An 
unsuccessful venture in the Lytham 
Cup and other appearances at Hay- 
dock finished the running career of 
Fair Future, and in time she was 
mated with Mr. T. D. Hornby’s great 
sire, Herschel, with the happiest re- 
sults, for in her litter were such stars 
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as Fabulous Fortune, Fair Floralie, 
Fortuna Favente. 

Three members of the famous family 
ran at Altcar as puppies, Fabulous 
Fortune being considered the ‘‘ pea,”’ 
but he was knocked out on the middle 
day by Mr. L. Pilkington’s Thought- 
less Beauty, being shot for the turn, 
and eventually it was the unconsidered 
Fortuna Favente which went to the 
slips with Mr. Pilkington’s good 
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proved him to be a really great grey- 
hound. I can only compare his per- 
formance with that of Sir Thomas 
Dewar’s Winning Number in 1915, 
for in neither case was the winner 
really challenged. Thoughtless Beauty 
made a great show, but she could not 
meet the Irish dog, Wolf Hill, on 
equal terms in the semi-final, because 
of being hardly run on the Thursday 
afternoon; otherwise Joe Wright 


bitch for the deciding course. It was 


desperately contested, but again 
Thoughtless Beauty proved to be the 
tighter worker when on the line of the 
hare, and Freshfield triumphed over 
Saughall. It was, by the way, quite 
a ‘ Wright’? Waterloo, for while 
Tom took Fortuna to the slips, Joe 
had the ultimate winner in hand, and 
the greyhounds were slipped by 
- Robert, another member of the family. 
The next season saw Saughall com- 
pensated for the disappointment of 
1895. A greatly improved greyhound, 
Fabulous Fortune, killed five of the 
six hares he was slipped at, and ran 
through the stake in a way which 


GOING OUT TO EXERCISE. 


might have won another Waterloo 
Cup. After Fabulous Fortune’s win 
Saughall made no show till 1900, 
when, nominated by Mr. J. Hartley 
Bibby, Fearless Footsteps, a daughter 
of Fabulous’ Fortune, began’ a 
sequence which ran for four seasons, 
and established a record which is as 
remarkable as it is deserving. The 
grand-daughter of the old Border 
country bitch won in 1900 and the fol- 
lowing year, while Farndon Ferry and 
Father Flint, other family connec- 
tions, maintained the honour of the 
establishment in 1902 and 1903. To 
win five Waterloo Cups with four 
descendants of the brood bitch found 
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at Brampton was a triumph of selec- 
tion, and should greatly encourage 
students of breeding. I have no space 
to do more than mention other famous 
Saughall wins; in one season the 
Netherby Cup was won by Fitz Fluke, 
and the Border Union puppy stake at 
the same meeting divided between 
Faultfinder and Free Forester. Hut- 
ton and Corrie Cups were won; there 
were successful journeys to Newmar- 
ket, Everleigh, Farcet Fen and 


Wryde, while in 1885 Frank Fol- 
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jambe, a very fast dog, did duty for 
Messrs. Fawcett in one of the most im- 
portant matches for speed to the hare 
ever decided. It was for £1,000, and 
was run in the Haydock enclosure. 
Mr. T. Edwards’s bitch, Martha, was 
Frank Foljambe’s opponent, and 
though the Saughall dog led at one 
time by two lengths, he was shot for 
the turn, and lost both the match 
and the course. Martha wrenched and 
killed. 
B. 


WINNERS OF 


FIVE WATERLOO CUPS. 


FARNDON FERRY, FABULOUS FORTUNE, FEAR- 
LESS FOOTSTEPS AND FATHER FLINT. 
Fhotographs by Sport and General Press Agency. 
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Rex (otherwise known as ‘* Reggie ’’) 
Carslake was walking along the Kasr- 
el-Nil in Cairo, looking rather lonely 
and intensely bored. He hated Cairo, 
with its glare, its noise, its varied 
smells and crowded pavements. But 
he had come up there to spend his 
leave because all the other fellows did 
it and because, odious as it might be, 
it was a change from the eternal 
monotony of life in the Libyan desert, 
where for six months his regiment had 
been languishing. 

Egypt altogether had proved very 

‘disappointing, and though Reggie 
was old for a subaltern, he was yet 
young enough to resent disillusion- 
ment. A year ago it had semed a fine 
thing to be coming out to the East— 
the wonderful, glamourous East—to 
see strange lands and to fight for one’s 
country. He remembered the thrilling 
sense of adventure and freedom with 
which he had set forth that morning 
from Plymouth—the paternal advice, 
the maternal blessings, the tears and 
good wishes of all his relations and 
friends; and how glad he had been 
to go. 

It had all proved very dreary and 
flat and uninteresting in the actual 
event. He had not even seen a shot 
fired, the base camp at Mudros being, 
so far, the nearest the Downshire Yeo- 

manry had got to the firing line. Not 


REGGIE 
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that in his heart of hearts Rex re- 
gretted that. He was not cast by 
Nature to be a_ fighter—rather a 
dreamer and a student. He felt this 
painfully sometimes when with the 
‘other fellows ’’ in his regiment. 
Their talk was all of blood and 
thunder-big guns. Their sole am- 
bition seemed to be to fight and kill. 

Rex was uncomfortably conscious 
that he had no wishes in that direc- 


tion. To kill anyone, even an Arab, 
would be ‘‘ beastly ’’—his favourite 
expression. Everything that Reggie 


disliked was “‘ beastly.’’ Egypt was 
beastly, the war was beastly, to have 
to shoot or cut down another man 
would be beastliest of all. 

And this gave him a feeling of 
aloofness, of sub-conscious inferiority 
to the ‘‘ other fellows.”’ He fancied 
they detected his lack of keenness, and 
sneered at him for it, and he felt he 
had littke in common with any of 
them, as indeed he had, a deeply- 
implanted love of horses and hunting 
being the only taste he shared with 
most of the bucolic, not over-intelli- 
gent youths who form the ordinary 
brand of Yeomanry subaltern. 

Some such reflections as these were 
in Carslake’s mind as he sauntered 
gloomily down the sunlit crowded 
street and turned up Mahomed Ali 
Square towards the Continental Hotel. 


THE 


He had been filling up the time with 
some unnecessary shopping, and now 
yawned dolorously as he realized there 
was still three-quarters of an hour be- 
fore luncheon time. His thoughts 
flew back to the old home in Hunting- 
donshire, and he wondered what his 
people were doing at that moment. 
He closed his eyes for a minute to the 
glare and turmoil of the Eastern scene 
around him, and he was back in Eng- 
land again on a cloudy February 
morning. He could almost smell the 
fresh sweet smell of the woodland, 
could hear the yelping cry of the fly- 
ing pack before him, could feel the 
glorious thrill of landing over a big 
fence on the back of one of the best 
hunters in England. He wondered to 
himself if he would ever ride Magic 
across country again. If only he sur- 
vived this beastly war! 

He was so immersed in his reflec- 
tions that he stumbled half blindly up 
the flight of steps that flank the en- 
trance to the Continental, and almost 
ran into the arms of an excited young 
man who was precipitating himself 
down them. 

** Why, Carslake !’’ exclaimed that 
individual. ‘*‘ Didn’t know you were 
up here. I say, what do you think’s 
happened? They’ve wired for us to 
return to duty at once. The regiment’s 
for the Western Front! What do you 
think of that ?’’ 

Rex, with a start, had recognized 
Archer, the senior subaltern of his 
own regiment. His eyes lost their 
dreamy, pre-occupied look as he took 
in the momentous news. 

** Oh, I say !”’ he exclaimed slowly. 
‘‘How topping !’’ The words sounded 
inadequate even to himself, and he 
glanced half apologetically at his com- 
panion, who was evidently simmering 
over with excitement and exhilaration. 

But the senior subaltern did not ex- 
pect any great enthusiasm from 
** Reggie,’’ as they delighted to call 
him. He inwardly wished it had been 
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any other chap in the regiment to 
whom he could impart the great news. 
Not, of course, that Carslake wasn’t 
a good fellow and all that, but every- 
one knew he wasn’t a bit keen, so the 
news wouldn’t mean as much to him 
as to the others. 

‘We shall just have time to lunch 
and catch the one-fifty out,’’ went on 
Archer gleefully. ‘‘We shall probably 
march to-night.’’ He seized Rex by 
the lapel of his coat and shook him 
genily. ‘* You’ll have to wake up, 
old man,”’ he told him, ‘‘ and buckle 
to and do your d—dest, for the credit 
of the regiment !”’ 

Rex was wrong in thinking his 
brother officers despised him. They 
merely looked on him with a slightly 
amused tolerance as a being whose 
tastes differed absurdly their 
own. 

“Funny chap, Carslake. Writes, 
and plays the piano. 
but a bit of an ass!”’ 

Such was the general verdict. 

To find amusement in “ writing ”’ 
and playing the piano was unusual. 
in their philosophy—consequently 
“funny.’’? And a man who neither 
drank, nor smoked, nor gambled, who 
hated Society and knew little of the . 
Stage, who read Virgil in the original 
—well, if he wasn’t an ass, what was 
he? But there was about Reggie 
an almost childish simplicity and 
straightforwardness that disarmed 
criticism, still more, contempt. He 
was so eager to learn, so willing to be 
taught, even by one many years his 
junior. He had a way of smiling at 
you half-humorously, half-deprecat- 
ingly, as one who realized his own 
shortcomings, and was amused there- 
by. Also he was good-tempered and 
generous——qualities which men are 
ever quick to appreciate in one an- 

* other. So though they smiled at his 
foibles and at a certain fastidiousness 
that they called ‘‘ effeminate ’’—and 
though they feared he would never 
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prove much credit to the regiment— 
they put up with Carslake cheerfully, 
and felt he might have been a great 
deal worse. 

All the way back in the train to 
Wardan that afternoon, while his com- 
panions laughed and chatted, discuss- 
ing eagerly the forthcoming cam- 
paign, Rex remained silent and pre- 
occupied, thinking things out. He 
was certainly glad to go on active ser- 
vice. The relief of doing something 
after the boredom and monotony of 
the last six months would be great 
indeed. But he hoped—oh, how he 
hoped !—that he would not make a 
beastly ass of himself! That was how 
he put it, mentally visioning all sorts 
of possible and impossible situations 
in which his nerve might fail him at 
a critical moment. His instinct told 
him (quite apart from the scarcely 
veiled opinion of his brother officers) 
that he was no soldier; and, like all 
nervous, highly-strung natures, he 
suffered a panic in anticipation that 
he would never feel in the actual 
reality. Not a fear of danger, be it 
understood, for Rex Carslake was no 
coward, but only of disgracing him- 
self or the regiment by some uninten- 
‘tional blunder 

The Downshire Yeomanry started 
at dawn next morning. The first part 
of the journey was by train, which 
entailed crowding of horses into cattle 
trucks, with the usual running accom- 
paniment of kicks, squeals, dust and 
profanity. Then followed many days 
of marching beneath a blistering sun 
over uncounted miles of desert, with 
the sand blowing into one’s face and 
down one’s throat, one’s food con- 
sisting of bully-beef and tinned cheese, 
and the water threatening to run 
short—so that Carslake found himself 
going without a wash in order that 
Black Magic might have her proper 
allowance to drink. It was a great 
and terrible deprivation for Reggie 
the fastidious, but he would have 
made a greater sacrifice than that for 
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Magic. No one who is not a horse- 
lover can have any conception of the 
passion that Rex Carslake had for his 
mare—a love deeper and more per- 
sonal perhaps than he had lavished as 
yet on any human being. He had 
hunted her regularly for seven sea- 
sons, and they had shared together 
the glories and the perils of many an 
arduous day. And she had never 
played him false, never failed him, 
even when he had asked of her what 
almost seemed the impossible. For 
young Carslake, despite his nervous 
manner and literary tastes, had always 
been a hard rider to hounds, and he 
and the black mare were celebrities 
in the Fitzwilliam and Cambridge- 
shire countries. So now it seemed to 
Rex a small price to pay by some dis- 
comfort so that Magic should want for 
nothing. 

They came up with the main column 
on the seventh day, and from then 
onwards it was a sort of running fight 
with the Sennussi, who retreated. 
steadily further and further towards 
their own frontier, only stopping to 
show their teeth at intervals; after 
which they had a way of splitting up 
into various groups and disappearing 
into the desert, rendering it difficult 
to pursue or punish them effectively. 

We were getting further and further 
from our base, and our line of com- 
munication was becoming alarmingly 
long and somewhat alarmingly weak. 

‘* This must be stopped,’’ remarked 
the G.O.C.—and concluded to thrust 
forward a flanking party to cut off the 
Arabs’ retreat. The Downshire Yeo- 
manry were chosen for that honour- 
able mission. 


It was evening when they came at 
last in sight of their quarry—the mob 
of about eight hundred Sennussi and 
other tribesmen straggling along in 
open order with tattered garments and 


a varied assortment of weapons. No 
formidable foes these, as far as appear- 
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ance went, but each man of them able 
to shoot with precision, and deter- 
mined to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. 

The Downshire Yeonmanry were 
drawn up awaiting orders. Reggie, 
with lips tight-set and a queer sinking 
feeling at his heart, glanced round at 
the rose-coloured desert and at the 
crimson and primrose glory of the 
setting sun. How marvellously beau- 
tiful it all was! Funny that he should 
never have noticed that until now, just 
when he was seeing it all for the last 
time. For the conviction had come 
upon him that this, as far as he was 
concerned, was the end. Some words 
of Rossetti’s came into his head : 


And there the sunset skies unseal’d, 
Like lands he never knew, 
Beyond to-morrow’s battlefield 
Lay open, out of view, 
To ride into—— 


He, too, was riding forth into 
strange lands to die—like the brave 
Pilgrim. 

Pah! what an ass he was!) What 
an egregious idiot—to be thinking of 
poetry at such a moment, when he 
ought to be looking after his men to 
see they were in readiness—their curb- 
chains properly cleaned, and _ their 
saddles —— No, damn it! That 
was for general inspection! There 
was something more important than 
parade on now. 

He began to laugh, then checked 
himself and turned hastily to see if 
the men had noticed. His hands were 
shaking on the reins, his brain work- 
ing at 100 horse-power pressure. For 
the moment he was half-crazed with 
excitement and suspense. 

Archer, warily eyeing him, won- 
dered what the devil was up with 
Carslake. His face had gone such a 
queer colour, and his eyes seemed 
starting from his head. Could he be 
going to funk ? 
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The senior subaltern leant over his 
horse’s neck, and spoke in a tense 
whisper : 

“ Pull yourself together, for God’s 
sake, man; we shall charge directly.”’ 

Rex turned his curious light hazel 
eyes. on the speaker, and laughed 
again, rather wildly. Perhaps he 
sensed the other’s anxiety on his ac- 
count, and was amused at it. 

‘“T say, we shall go through them 
like brown paper !’’ he whispered back 
exultingly, repeating a phrase he had 
heard somewhere before. ‘‘ It will be 
better than the best run that was ever 
known.”’ 

The senior subaltern came to the 
conclusion it was excitement, not fear, 
after all, that was making Reggie’s 
eyes burn and his hands shake as if 
he had a fever. 

Then the bugle rang out for the 
advance. 

Ter-r-ott and the little party 
of horsemen swung out to meet their 
foes. 

very diminutive party they 
seemed—barely a hundred and fifty all 
told—opposed to that great mob of 
dusky giants now drawn up four 


square, waiting in grim silence to re- 


ceive them. There was something 
malignant and terrible about that 
silence, Reggie thought, as though 
Death himself were waiting with 
bated breath to watch the conflict. 
Only the jingling of men’s accoutre- 
ments as they bumped along over the 
sand broke the stillness. When 
within three hundred yards they dis- 
mounted and poured out a pattering 
fire from their rifles. Many of the 
Arabs were seen to fall, but with a 
self-control amazing in such undis- 
ciplined troops they held their fire for 
the crucial moment of the charge, 
knowing that at that distance their 
Martinis were of little use. 

Magic put her velvet nose into 
Reggie’s hand as he stood for a min- 
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ute at her head. She was only 
nuzzling for the sugar she scarcely 
ever failed to find there, but it seemed 
to him she was bidding him farewell, 
and for a second he let his lips rest 
on her neck. 

** Dear, good little woman, good- 
bye!’ he whispered to her softly, and 
swung himself back into the saddle, as 
again the orders rang out: ‘‘Mount !”’ 
Ter-r-rott and then ‘‘ Charge!” 
Oh, glorious ecstatic moment in which 
seemed concéntrated the very essence 
of life! There was noise enough now, 
for these farmer-soldiers were shout- 
ing at the top of their voices in a 
variety of hunting yells as they rode 
madly down on the crouching Arabs 
—yjust as they had ridden at many a 
brook or fence when hunting in the 
Old Country. Magic bounded forward 
with neck outstretched and quivering 
nostrils. To her this was some strange 
race, and as ever she did her best. 
Reggie’s heart exulted as he swept 
past Archer and the major. Magic 
could always show a pair of heels to 
anything in the regiment! They were 
right ahead of the squadron, and 
nearly on top of the foremost line of 
Arabs, when the good little mare 
pitched forward heavily on to her 
head, and lay still, with a_ bullet 
through her .heart. 

Reggie picked himself up in a sec- 
ond and ran forward, the exultation all 
gone. Nothing in his heart but burn- 
ing hate and fury and a desire for 
vengeance. 

He saw Archer being pulled off his 
horse by two brawny Arabs, one of 
whom raised a long-bladed knife to 
despatch him. But Reggie’s sword 
intervened, and the blow that should 
have ended Archer’s life fell full on 
the younger man’s outstretched arm, 
cutting clean through the khaki 
sleeve, and sending the blood spurt- 
ing upward in a sudden gush of 
crimson very horrible to behold. 
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Carslake managed to pass the sword 
into his left hand, and went on 
cutting and hacking with blind, des- 
perate fury at the black faces in front 
of him. His blows were clumsy and 
ineffectual, but the Arabs gave way 
before this mad Englishman with the 
blazing, vengeful eyes who seemed to 
value life not at all. Reggie could 
not see properly, because a curtain of 
blood seemed to be hanging in front 
of him, but he realized that the enemy 
was breaking up and flying in all dir- 
ections before the victorious Yeomen. 
The cowards! Oh, the infernal 
cowards! If only they would stand 
and show fight, so that he might kill 
one more before he died ! 

He stumbled dazedly on, until he 
felt a strong arm put round him, and 
a friendly voice saying, ‘‘ Hold up, 
sir. You’re hit!’ and he subsided 
into unconsciousness just the 
sergeant-major caught him and _ laid 
him gently down on the sand. 


Reggie was on the hospital ship 
going back to England. He lay in a 
long cane chair on deck drinking in- 
numerable iced lime squashes, while 
his fellow patients cast envious but 
respectful glances in his direction, and 
V.A.D. nurses flew to fulfil his light- 
est behest. Even  adamant-faced 
‘* Sisters ’’? relaxed the sternness of 
hospital discipline when he was by, 
and went out of their way to show 
him little kindnesses. 

And Reggie accepted it all. with 
simple gratitude, and was continually 
astonished at everyone’s being so 
awfully good to him. Almost, as it 
seemed, before he had had time thor- 
oughly to enjoy the voyage, with its 
lazy, placid existence and_ health- 
giving sea breezes, it was over, and 
they were steaming up to Southamp- 
ton Harbour. And here his father 
and mother and two sisters and the 
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bye to (in what must surely have been 
pretty little cousin he had said good- 
a different existence, it seemed so long 
ago !) came rushing on board to greet 
him, to kiss him and hug him, until 
he was almost overwhelmed with so 
much affection and attention. His 
father only held his hand very tightly, 
and said: ‘‘ Thank God, we’ve got 
you back, old boy !’’ while his mother 
and sisters exclaimed at his altered 
looks, his mature moustache, his sun- 
burn, his appalling thinness; and the 
little cousin looked up at him with 
hero-worshipping eyes. And then the 
others hastened off to collect his lug- 
gage and wraps and to thank the 
doctors and nurses who had looked 
after him, and somehow he was left 
alone with the little cousin (certainly 
she was adorably pretty!) looking 
over the side of the ship at the great, 
bustling, busy docks below. 
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“And just imagine your getting 
the Victoria Cross !’’ she was saying. 
“When the news came I nearly 
jumped out of my skin—I was so 
pleased and so excited! Oh, Rex, it 
was splendid of you !”’ 

Reggie was looking down into the 
green water, and did not answer. 

He was, as a matter of fact, think- 
ing of Magic, and of all her loss 
would mean to him. But the girl, 
catching sight of his empty sleeve, 
misunderstood his silence, and her 
face changed. 

We heard—you—you—had lost 
your arm through it,’’ she said stam- 
meringly, because her eyes were full 
of tears. 

Reggie looked up quickly, with the 
old half-humorous, half-deprecating 
smile that she knew so well. 

‘* Yes; isn’t it beastly ?’’ was all he 
said. 
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SALMON FISHING IN SHORE NETS 


BY MARY 


G. S. BEST. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the author. 


THERE is a wide sweep of golden sands 
reaching from the headland beyond 
Berwick-upon-Tweed to Holy Island 
on the south. Into this bay at the 
north end the river Tweed empties 
itself, a river famous through long 
ages for its salmon fishing. 

There must be something especially 
attractive to the salmon in_ these 
waters, for fish are plentiful there all 
the year round, several hundreds being 
caught during the season, not only in 
the river itself, but also in the nets on 
the sands of the bay outside. 

It was to see the fishing in the nets 
that we went over to the Goswick side 
from Holy Island one morning in the 
month of June, and a glorious morn- 
ing it was, though blowing half a 


gale of wind off the land. We started 
away about 6.30 a.m., soon after high 
water, as the tide runs out very 
quickly on these flat sands, and the 
men go down to the nets as soon as 
the water is low enough to get at 
them. 

We splashed through the shallow 
water as we drove across to the fishery 
buildings. There we found the 
manager looking out for us. He 
kindly sent us down to the nets in the 
cart that goes to bring back the fish, 
and most glad we were of it, as the 
wind was very strong, and blowing 
the dry sand across with such force 
that it stung our faces in the most 
painful manner. The tide runs out a 
long way on this flat shore, leaving 
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clean-washed yellow sand behind it. 
On the edge of low water are ranged 
these salmon nets, built a couple of 
hundred yards or so apart, buried in 
the sea at high water, but left dry 
when the tide is low. 

Three different sorts of nets are 
used here—the ‘“‘ jumper’’ the 
smallest, and built on the same plan 
as its larger brother the ‘‘ stake net.’’ 
A large square is made of long poles 
driven into the sand, and upon these 
are hung the nets. On the inside of 
this net are flies sloping towards the 
sea end, but not quite meeting in the 
centre to leave a narrow passage. The 
end of the net is formed like a large 
cage, sides, roof and floor of net. In 
the roof is a trap-door, which is 
opened to remove the fish, but is 
otherwise laced up. Leading to this 
cage-net for thirty yards or more 
across the sand is a high wall of net, 
which leads the fish down to the flies, 
and so into the cage at the end. 

The salmon which at this time of 
year have come down to the salt water 
out of the big rivers, become infested 
with sea-lice, a most irritating para- 
site. To get rid of these the fish 
come in to try and rub them off on 
the sand, and so, in working round 
the shore at high water, they run into 
these long leaders stretched across the 
sands, and, turning to find a way 
round the obstacle, find themselves in 
the net at the end. 

The third form of net they call the 
“bag.’’ It is made like a long sack, 
kept square at each end with rods. 
The same plan of flies is used again 
here to prevent the fish returning to 
the entrance when once they are safely 
inside. These nets are placed in a 
hollow in the sands, and have to be 
emptied from a boat, as they are never 
dried out at low water as the others 
are. 

At two hours after high water, night 
and day, the men go down to inspect 
the nets. On very dark nights when 
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they cannot see an arm’s length in 
front of them, they have to grope their 
way down to the sea, and then make 
their way along the edge of the tide 
until they find a net, and there feel 
for the fish as best they can. When 
the tides are ‘‘ dead,’’ and the rise 
and fall considerably less, the stake 
nets are generally half full of water; 
then one of the men runs along a rope 
stretched tight from pole to pole more 
than his own height from the sand, 
and standing on this he unlaces the 
trap in the roof and fishes out the 
salmon in a deep landing net with a 
very long handle. 

In rough weather this is often very 
dangerous work, as the men have only 
the rope to stand on, and have to 
cling on to the net as best they can 
while they are getting out the salmon, 
with the sea breaking over their backs 
all the time. 

The fish are knocked on the head at 
once, washed in the sea, and placed in 
a creel which a man carries on his 
back; but if there is a large catch, too 
many for the men to carry, the salmon 
are left on the dry sand for the cart 
to pick up. 

The morning that we went down we 
were taken out in the cart drawn by 
the white veteran ‘‘ Tommy,’’ who 
has collected the fish for years, and is 
looked upon with the greatest venera- 
tion by everybody. The black, curly- 
coated retriever who always goes with 
him was much interested in us, but 
evidently puzzled as to what we were 
doing there so early in the morning. 

We made our way straight across 
the sands down to the first net, where 
we met the men who had already 
visited the nets towards Berwick. 
They had had very poor luck.so far, 
as they had only found one salmon, a 
nice fish of 14 lb. or so. Visiting the 
nets was exciting work. It was most 
difficult to see what fish, if any, there 
were in the nets, as they churned up 
the sand so much in their efforts to 
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get out that unless one caught a 
glimpse of a fin or turn of the back, 
one could see nothing for the dirtiness 
of the water. In the nets that were 
left dry by the receding tide, the fish 
were lying dead on the sand—a long 
bar of burnished silver. 

The fishing here commences in 
February, and continues through the 
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more fish caught each day as the sea- 
son advances, but they are finer fish 
and in better condition, weighing up 
to 30 and 40 Ib. On the day after we 
had been to the nets they had a big 
haul of salmon, taking over 100, one 
of which weighed 45 Ib—the largest 
fish they had caught for two or three 
vears. 
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summer to September. During the 
early spring months only a few nets 
are down, as there are very few fish 
about for one thing, and it is gener- 
ally stormy weather, when there is 
always danger of the nets being 
smashed or carried bodily out to sea. 
But as summer-time comes on, and 
calmer and more settled weather is 
looked for, the salmon begin to work 
their way in shore, with the ultimate 
idea in their minds of the big rivers 
later on. Not only are there many 
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The catch varied enormously from 
day to day. We only saw seven 
salmon the day we were there, but the 
day before and after they got 100 fish. 
The largest number on record for the: 
coast of Northumberland was taken in 
one tide at a much smaller fishery a 
few miles further south. On that oc- 
casion they caught 482, but this we 
were told was most exceptional, and 
something very unusual must have 
occurred to have driven in the fish in 
such numbers. 
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From the low tide nearest midnight 
on Saturday to the low tide nearest 
midnight on Sunday night, the nets 
are left open, so that no fish are 
caught. 

During the storms of winter and 
early spring wrecks are more or less 
frequent on these shores, particularly 
on that sweep of flat sands where the 
nets are placed. Three gaunt skeletons 
of ships lie there half buried, whose 
crews were rescued by the life-saving 
apparatus kept at the fishery build- 
ings. For storms and fog are frequent 
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on those northern coasts, and that 
long stretch of sand lying between 
St. Abbs and the Longstone Light 
has many a tale to tell of shipwreck 
and disaster. Tales also of rescue, for 
if there are lives to be saved, these 
hardy north -countrymen will find 
some means of saving them, whether it 
be by rocket apparatus, lifeboat or 
fishing cobble, that curious type of 
boat which has survived for centuries 
on this coast, and must be very near 
akin to the skin-covered craft used 
by the Norsemen of old. 
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BY IGNOTUS. 


ORDERLY,’’ shouted the adjutant, 
coming to the door of the billet that 
served as the regimental orderly room, 
‘« Sir,”’ replied that functionary, as he 
emerged from his lair under the eaves 
of the house where he was doing his 
best to shelter from the rain. ‘ No, 
you won’t want your bicycle,’’ added 
Masters, as the orderly prepared to 
wheel forth the battered machine, that 
on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest represented the last of the orig- 
_inal issue the battalion had brought 
out from England. ‘‘ Go round to ‘A’ 
Company’s billets, and tell Captain 
Smail and Mr. Chancellor I want to 
see them, and then come back here, 
and I'll have a telephone message 
ready for you to send up to the two 
companies in the forward trenches.”’ 

The man turned up his collar, and, 
with a smothered criticism of Flanders 
roads at the turn of the year, went 
stumbling and sliding off. “A” 
Company’s billet, the customary 
square-rigged farm with a reeking, 
straw-covered manure pit plumb in its 
exact centre, was not far off, and 
Smail was the first to arrive, followed 
in a few minutes by Chancellor. 

*“ Ah, there you are!’’ said Mas- 
ters. ‘‘ I’ve got a bit of news for you. 
Just wait half a minute, though. | 
must write a chit for the orderly to 
send off.’’ And hastily drafting a mes- 
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sage to the two trench companies to 
send a subaltern each into .Head- 
quarters as soon. as possible. by 
the snaky, zig-zag . communication 
trenches that formed the only safe 
method of approach, he turned to. the 
expectant two. ‘‘ Well, what do you 
think it is?’’ he queried with a smile. 

‘“ You needn’t say,’’ replied Smail, 
rather a sour grin on his hard-bitten 
face, dripping rain steadily from his 
mackintosh on to the uneven brick 
floor of the billet. ‘‘I know; the usual 
thing. General thinks the regiment’s 
getting demoralized by too much 
sitting still in the trenches; spirit of 
the offensive, and all that sort of 
thing; or else he wants a few pri- 
soners, to see whether the regiment 
in front of us has changed; anyway, 
the poor old regiment’s for it again. 
We've got to make a push. When 
is it? To-night ?” 

““No,’’ said Masters. ‘‘ You’ve 
backed a wrong ’un this time. We’re 
going into rest billets.’’ . 

Rot !’’ said both his listeners in- 
credulously, a fact not to be wondered 
at when one’s division has been hold- 
ing a line of trenches alternatively by 
brigades for a month on end, with a 
prospect of carrying on for. ever and 
ever, Amen. 


assure you,’’ said Mas- 
ters, throwing. himself back in his 
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chair with a yawn. ‘“ That’s why I 
sent for someone from the other com- 
panies, to tell them what I’m telling 
you. I don’t know who the fortunate 
successors are to whom we turn over 
our mile of muck, but the brigade is 
to be relieved at dark to-night, and | 
fancy by one of these new Territorial 
brigades. I know some of them have 
been out a month or more from home 
by now, and they’ve been blooding 
’em more or less all up and down the 
countryside.”’ 

“* Well, that sounds all right !’’ said 
Smail. ‘‘ What orders now? When 
do we go, and where to, and for how 
long ?”’ 

“One thing at a time,’ 
reply. 


was the 
Colonel’s over at bri- 


gade headquarters now, so I suppose 
he saw those orders before I got them. 
All I know is that the commanders of 
the two companies to take over the 
fire trenches arrive here at noon, in 
about two hours’ time,’’ he added, 
glancing at his wrist watch, “‘ so that 


Smith and Gleeson can show them 
round the area their companies will 
have to hold, by daylight; regular 
Cook’s tour, in fact. That’s why I 
telephoned just now for ‘B’ and 
‘C’ to send a subaltern down here to 
pilot the new officers up. We don’t 
want to get the fellows bowled going 
up the first time, and as you know, 
parts of the way aren’t exactly healthy 
for a stranger.” 

‘“ No, I agree,’’ assented Chancel- 
lor, glancing at a hole in his coat made 
by a sniper who chanced to be a little 
off the bullseye when he fired. 

“‘Well,’’ continued Masters, “when 
these new chaps have been thoroughly 
shown round, and have got the hang 
of things by daylight, they come back, 
fetch up their companies, the first of 
which has to be at the cross-roads 
(where they fired on the hospital, if 
you remember) by 6 p.m. ‘ B’ Com- 
pany with Smith is to be relieved first, 
because he’s a bit further off, and 
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Gleeson’s company next. Meantime, 
the Jocks’ two support companies will 
come up. They’re timed to leave 
Maison Larue half an hour behind the 
trench companies, to avoid any 
jamming at the crossroads, and | want 
both you chaps to have a guide wait- 
ing there to pilot them off to the sup- 
port billets at once. Have all your men 
dressed at 5 p.m.—you know there’s 
always something to be done at the 
last, and fill in all cooking trenches 
and clean up generally by then. Day- 
light goes about five to-night, and the 
moon doesn’t rise till 9 p.m., so that 
gives us a fair show. March straight 
away down to Maison Larue, and there 
you'll find the C.O. and me in the 
Grande Place. We'll have to wait till 
‘B’ and ‘D’ come out of the trenches, 
and then we all push off together, | 
think to Minges, where I’m told we’ll 
stay a fortnight, though I don’t be- 
lieve it. Come in!’’ he added, as a 
knock was heard at the door. ‘‘ Oh, 
good; that you, Cuthbertson? Did 
you see White as you came down ?”’ 

““ Yes, he’s outside,’’ said Cuth- 
bertson. ‘‘ And we brought along a 
couple of Jock officers who seemed to 
be drifting about rather aimlessly.”’ 

Bring them in,’’ said Masters. 
““They’re our new reliefs,’? and 
getting up he welcomed the strangers, 
who after a drink and a cigarette 
departed under the capable leadership 
of Cuthbertson and White to spy out 
the land. 

While drafting orders for the trans- 
port, machine guns and thousand and 
one other impedimenta with which a 
modern battalion travels, the door 
opened to admit Colonel Weatherall, 
one broad smile at the news. 

““ Good egg, eh?’’ said he. ‘‘ Now 
we can do some of the things I’ve 
meant to, any time this last month. 
Tell Jones we'll have all these gifts 
from the Regimental Friends’ Fund 
distributed when we get back, and I 
tell you what, I’m going to try mother- 
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ing on a large scale by giving all the 


men a bath and washing their blank- 
ets. As you know, the blankets are 
so full of tenants they d d nearly 
elbow out the lawful owners at 
times.”’ 

““Very good, sir,’’ said Masters. 
“* But how are you going to do it? 
There’s no établissement de bains at 
Minges, for I sent to inquire for my 
own particular benefit, and you simply 
can’t bathe the men in cold water in 
this weather; besides, how are you 
going to dry all the blankets? You 
want a regular drying shed for a 
_thousand of them.” 

** Oh, my dear chap, don’t be such 
a spoil-sport,’’ said the Colonel, cheer- 
fully, refusing to be disheartened. 
“I’m going to send Jones on ahead 
to commandeer all the tin cans, beet- 
root boilers, wooden cheese tubs, and 
anything else you can suggest that 
holds water, dump ’em into a shed, 
and use the cookers (i.e., the regi- 
mental travelling field kitchens) to 
boil the water. I confess that drying 
the blankets won’t be quite as easy as 
drying the men, but I suppose we’ll 
manage it somehow.”’ 

This helpful monologue, for it can 
hardly be termed a conversation, was 
interrupted by the return of the two 
Highland Territorial officers, who, 
having been round the trenches, and 
satisfied as to their part in the forth- 
coming night’s entertainment, looked 
in to announce their departure. 

The day dragged slowly to its close, 
never so long as when something im- 
portant is afoot, and after tea, taken 
at the unfashionably early hour of 
3.30 p.m., the billet which served as 
the headquarter mess, as well as or- 
derly room, was dismantled ready for 
the incoming regiment, and as soon 
as everything was packed up the 
Colonel and Masters made their way 
slowly to the crossroads, where the 
two companies for the firing trenches 
were just arriving. 
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“ Good evening, sirr!’’ said a soft 
Highland voice. ‘Is all quiet in 
front to-night ?”’ 

As if waiting for the question, he 
was answered by the reflection of a 
blue flare in the sky, accompanied by 
the customary chorus of a few sniping 
shots. 

*“ Yes,’’ said Colonel Weatherall, 
as quiet as Piccadilly, and almost as 
dark.”’ 

“Very well, sirr; then we’ll be 
getting on.” 

“‘Good-bye, and good luck to you,”’ 
replied the Colonel as the men moved 
off, and, turning to Masters, added, 
““ We'll just give these chaps time to 
clear the corner of the road, and then 
move quietly down to Maison Larue; 
no object in stopping here; we’re only 
blocking up the fairway.’’ 

Riding quietly along, they ran into 
the Colonel of the relieving regiment, 
who, after a few words on the general 
situation, bade them good-bye, and 
rode on to find the headquarter billet 
they had just vacated. 

Holding up their horses on the 
greasy pavé, and trotting where the 
state of the road permitted, the lights 
of Maison Larue came slowly into 
view, and clattering over the wooden 
drawbridge spanning the canal they 
reined up in the Grande Place. 

‘‘ Well,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ the 
next thing’s to find out where we’re 
going ; the General said he would have 
a staff officer waiting for us here; 
though why all this cryptic secrecy, | 
really don’t know.” 

Spies, I expect,’’ said Masters 
with a smile. ‘‘ That seems to ex- 


plain everything out here. Anyway, — 


sir, you ride round this side of the 
Place, and I’ll take the other, and be- 
tween us we’ll run our fox to earth, 
and then meet here again.’’ 

Masters had only ridden a few paces 
when he heard himself hailed from the 
door of a café, which, standing in- 
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vitingly open, threw a broad beam of 
light into the wet market square. 

“‘ That you, Masters? Good! The 
Fusiliers go into billets at Fismes. 
You leave this square by the church 
opposite, and turn to the right down 
the Rue de 1|’Enfer, which brings you 
out on to the high road. Take the 
first turning to the right, where I’ve 
left a provost (i.e., military police- 
man), and you’re straight for Fismes. 
You’ll find your second line transport 
all ready waiting for you there, and 
your quartermaster has done the bil- 
leting. You’ve got the whole village 
to yourselves, so | hope you'll be 
comfortable.”’ 

** Thanks,’’ said Masters. 
far is it ?”’ 

‘* About seven miles, more or less. 
You can’t miss your way.”’ 

“ By George,’’ said the adjutant. 
“It’s about seven o’clock by now, so 
that means we shan’t be in our little 
fleabags much before midnight, by the 
time we have got the trench companies 
out; but anyhow, it’s a good long way 
behind the firing line, so it does mean 
a fest.” 

’ Turning back, he found the Colonel 
just as the two support companies 
marched into the square. 

Wet and cold as the men were, there 
seemed no object in keeping them 
waiting about till the remainder of the 
battalion arrived, so, getting the route 
from Masters, who waited behind with 
the doctor in case of casualties on 
handing over, the Colonel placed him- 
self at their head and marched off. 

Relinquishing their horses to a 
nondescript hobbledehoy, of which 
the French country towns are so pro- 
lific, the two men sought the shelter 
of the Café de Paris, which seemed to 
embody within itself any warmth and 
comfort to be found that miserable 
night. 

Rain’s stopping,’”’ 
as they entered. 


How 


said the doctor 
“| think it’s getting 


usual cheery self. 
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colder, and I shouldn’t be half sur- 
prised if it freezes before morning.” 

“That'll suit me down to the 
ground,”’ replied Masters, calling for 
coffee and cognac. “I'll have a 
chance of getting these darned blank- 
ets dry when we wash them; but I 
don’t know what the new regiment 
will think of it.” 

“Oh, they must take their chance, 
like the rest of us,’’ replied the doctor 
gloomily. 

They finished their coffee, and 
strolled outside just as ‘‘ B’’ Com- 
pany with Capt. Smith marched on to 
the square. 

‘“ Hullo, Masters, do 
where the doctor is?’ 
inquiry. 

** Yess, here I am,’’ replied that in- 
dividual, coming forward quickly. 
** Any casualties ?”’ 

“* Several,’’ replied Smith, 
seemed a bit upset, 


you 
was the first 


” 


who 
and unlike his 
warned that 
chap to-day when he came up to look 


round that he would have to move up 


quietly to-night, as the merry little 
Deutscher was very much on the alert, 
and seemed to know as much about 
our reliefs as we did; but instead of 
taking the tip he marched up this 
evening with the men not exactly 
singing, but talking and smoking; 
sounded like a_ travelling smoking 
concert coming along. Result was, 
they turned that dirty little Horse 
Artillery gun that prowls up and down 
the line on to us. Their first two or 
three were short, so the new relief 
got in without any mishaps; but seem- 
ing to realize that, they lengthened, 
and the next salvo was over. I 
thought it didn’t look healthy for our 
trek back, but we had to get out, so 
I passed the men out one by one, and 
reformed down by that broken cottage. 
They kept putting over small stuff 
(7.e., shrapnel), and the last lot caught 
us, going through us like a dose of 
salts; six men on the floor before you 


could say ‘ knife.” One chap was 
killed outright, and another very 
badly hit in the head—don’t think 
he’ll live—and I left them both at the 
dressing station, as I couldn’t carry 
them all the way back here. The 
others weren’t so badly knocked about, 
mostly in the shoulders and arms, and 
so on; and as they could walk, | 
brought them along with me. White’s 
one of them,’’ he added, his voice 
cracking a little as he spoke, for the 
regiment valued young White. 

“Poor chaps,’’ said the doctor. 
“‘ Bring them in here,’’ pointing to 
the café, ‘‘ and I can see what I’m 
doing.”’ 

Entering, they were immediately 
surrounded by the patronne, waiters 
and customers, amid a sympathetic 
murmur of ‘‘ Hola, les  blessés,’’ 
Chose affreuse,’’ ‘‘ Tiens, c’est la 
guerre 

““Get away, damn you,’’ shouted 
the doctor, rounding fiercely on them. 
‘“* Barker, bring my case,’’ hastily ex- 
amining them as he spoke. His ner- 
vous, artist’s hands soon ripped away 
their clothing, and, finding nothing 
very serious in any of them, he called 
for warm water and strapped them up 
with a sigh of relief, then with a nod 
to Masters offered to see them straight 
off in the cart to the Field Ambulance 
before rejoining the regiment at their 
new quarters. Masters gratefully 
assented, and the last company having 
meantime arrived, the wearied men fol- 
lowed their comrades down the road- 
way to the long-awaited billets. 

The doctor had maintained his re- 
putation as a weather prophet, for the 
rain had given way to a sharp frost, 
and the greasy mud had converted the 
cobbles of the pavé into a sort of open- 
air skating rink. 

Many were the calls down the col- 
umn of “‘ Don’t step quite so long in 
front, there,’’ followed occasionally by 
a thump with a sharp metallic clang, 
as a man, losing his foothold, came 
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down heavily with his rifle, and fre- 
quent were the pauses to collect the 
stragglers who, with their aching feet 
unable to maintain even this moderate 
pace, had fallen behind ; but persever- 
ance conquers most things, and at 
length the little village of Fismes, its 
half-dozen lights in the billets only 
accentuating the surrounding dark- 
ness, loomed in sight. Once there, 
their troubles were at an end. 

Guides were waiting to take the 
companies off to their billets, where 
bowls of thick pea soup from the 
smoking cookers waited famished 
owners, and in an incredibly short 
time the men were bestowed, soaking 
boots and socks removed, and only a 
slumbering chorus from the wearied 
crew betrayed the presence of a 
regiment. 


Dawn broke clear and bright with 
a strong nip of frost in the air, giving 
promise of a fine day to follow; and 
such it proved, for the touch of frost 
had hardened the ground, dominating 
for the time the everlasting slime and 
wet. At a luxurious 7.30 instead of 
the customary 4 a.m. the war-worn 
battalion yawned, stretched itself, and 
began to think of breakfast, and from 
the chaff and badinage bandied about 
from one billet door to another, it wus 
evident how greatly the rest was bein; 
appreciated by the men. 

‘“D’yer, Bill, they sez the bloke 
(Anglicé, the Colonel) is goin’ ter 
give us all a barf ter-dy, and clean 
clobber ter foller.”’ 

“What ho! Not ’arf, ’e ain’t! 
Well, I shan’t be sorry to lose some of 
these ’ere little pets wot’s abart ine, 
I shan’t.”’ 

After breakfast the cookers were 
harnessed up and sent to the neigh- 
bouring brook for water, while the 
quartermaster, ably seconded by a 
willing crowd of volunteers, scoured 
the countryside for bath tubs, and re- 
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turned triumphant with a most mis- 
cellaneous collection of oddities. 

Things were looking well when the 
first blow fell, in the shape of a 
mounted orderly, with the blue and 
white armlet of the Signal Service. 

‘“*Ere, mate, where’s the adjy- 
tant ?’’? said this ill-omened Mercury 
as he clattered up. 

“Wot’s up? More bloomin’ moves ? 
Bit too thick, I calls this ’ere, when 
we only come out of the trenches last 
night for a rest !’ 

Never you mind, yvoung-feller-mi- 
lad, you show me where ’e stops, and 
you'll soon know all abart it,’’ replied 
the orderly, swelling with indescrib- 
able importance as he spoke, and he 
spoke truth. 

Hardly had he entered the head- 
quarter billet than out popped the ser- 
geant-major, giving a lifelike imita- 
tion of a Jack-in-a-box, he shouted 
for orderly sergeants, and in a very 
few minutes the justly exasperated re- 
giment learned that it was in for an- 
other ‘‘ do.”? Things were not quite 
so bad as at first expected, however, 
for instead of the whole regiment being 
required, a working party of 250 men 
was called for, though this in the then 
depleted state of the battalion repre- 
sented about half the men. 

ach company found its share, and 
they fell in half-an-hour later, 
grumbling and grousing, as is the 
inalienable privilege of the British 
soldier, but ready and willing as ever 
to do the job. They presented an un- 
soldierlike appearance to anyone not 
used to winter conditions in Flanders. 
Clothed in their long, khaki-coloured 
greatcoats, many of which still bore 
token of the clinging trench clay, 
their boots wet from last night’s 
march, with every here and there a 
man wearing a knitted woolly cap to 
replace his own lost headgear, they 
yet looked varminty and_ hard-bitten 
enough for anything. Arms were 
slung, ammunition inspected, and a 
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pick and shovel served out to each 
alternate man. 

When all ready to march off, they 
were addressed by Colonel Weather- 
all, who explained that much as he 
regretted the necessity for breaking in 
upon their rest, yet he felt sure the 
men would understand that a redoubt 
near the firing line which was showing 
signs of a recent severe strafe had to 
be built up again, and the regiment 
had been called upon to do it. 

Soothed by these few tactful words, 
the men formed fours and marched 
off, as the long-threatened snow began 
to fall at last. 

‘A bit thick, certainly,’’ said Capt. 
Whitehead, in command, an engag- 
ing personality known to the men as 
‘* Ginger,’’ and to his brother officers 
as ‘ The Living Lie,’’ on account of 
his flame-coloured shock of hair, ‘‘but 
I suppose it can’t be helped. I only 
hope this snow won’t start to melt, or 
we shall be in a mess before the pic- 
nic’s over.” 


Their way led them by the spots 
they had so cheerfully passed the even- 


ing before, amid a commiserating 
murmur from the troops in the other 
rest billets; but before another half- 
hour had passed it was evident that 
‘* Ginger’s ’? pious wish was not to 
be fulfilled, for the snow, by then fall- 
ing in good earnest, turned to sleet, 
whilst the roadway under foot, hither- 
to hard, followed suit. 

It was indeed a picnic, for the men, 
cumbered as they were with pick and 
shovel, in addition to their ordinary 
kit, began io slip and straggle all over 
the dirty country lane. Halts had to 
be called with increasing frequency, 
and the working party took a full three 
hours to cover five miles. Arrived at 
the crumbling redoubt, reliefs were 
told off, and the men, by now miser- 
ably cold and wet, set to work. 

Let no one who has not tried the 
game disparage their efforts, for 
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Flanders clay is heartbreaking. Of a 
rich yellow, pea-soupy consistency 
when thoroughly wet, it has raised the 
attitude of passive resistance to a fine 
art, and while the diggers, spaced a 
foot apart, passed the streaming mass 
from their shovels on to the parapet, 
other men stationed there had much 
ado to prevent themselves following 
the slippery soil as it tried to slide 
back into the excavated trench. 

Meanwhile, another party of men 
under a young subaltern dispassion- 
ately pulled to pieces the remains of a 
wrecked cottage, and with the baulks 
and timber thus obtained, provided 
material for revetments to keep the 
trench wall in place, as well as over- 
head cover for dug-outs. Doggedly 
the work went on for a couple of 
hours, till a halt was called, as a 
hostile scouting aeroplane was ob- 
served overhead, apparently steering 
direct for the redoubt. On she flew, 
undeterred by the fire of the anti-air- 
craft guns in the immediate vicinity, 
whose shells could be distinguished 
amid the falling sleet as little white, 
woolly puffs, until at length she ar- 
rived over the redoubt. 

By this time Whitehead had with- 
drawn the men under such cover as a 
few wretched houses afforded, and his 
caution was justified, when the aero- 
plane, circling round like some great, 
evil bird of prey, let fly half-a-dozen 
bombs, with the evident intention of 
wrecking the work. Down they came, 
the fall of each marked by an instant 
upheaval of mud and_ snow-broth, 
sounding as they followed in swift 
succession like nothing so much as a 
child running through some gigantic 
corridor, slamming each door in turn 
as he passed through. Having de- 
livered itself of this pregnant warning, 
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it turned once more and hummed away 
as impassively as it had come, and the 
men were called back to resume work. 

Fortunately the airman’s aim had 
not been equal to his intention, and, 
of the six bombs dropped, only one 
had taken effect, and, falling just out- 
side the front face, had torn a great 
hole some three feet square, into 
which the parapet was now rapidly 
subsiding. Frozen and stiff they dug 
away, glad of the chance to get warm, 
till! they were suddenly interrupted 
once more by a German battery which, 
profiting by the news evidently ob- 
tained from the aeroplane, put over 
a salvo of ranging shots, with the 
obvious intention of finding the earth- 
work. Undeterred, the men toiled on, 
anxious to finish the job, the battery 
perseveringly feeling and searching 
for them, till it was at length rewarded 
by dropping a shell into a group of 
men, killing three and wounding 
seven more. 

Whitehead, seeing the uselessness 
of continuing, and the daylight by 
this time having begun to wane, de- 
termined to withdraw, and passing the 
men out one by one on to the road, 
in doing which two more got hit, he 
reformed them and started back, leav- 
ing the painstaking Hun still plaster- 
ing the countryside with his shells. 
There was no singing and but very 
little talking as they ploughed their 
way homewards, and the general feel- 
ing was pretty clearly voiced by one 
Private Horniblow, as the men dis- 
persed after dismissal to their billets. 

‘“ Well, so ’elp me, ’Arry, if they 
calls this a_ rest, give me_ the 
trenches. We ain’t got to find no 
working parties there. Some _ pore 


blokes wot’s ’avin’ a rest ’Il ’ave to do 
that for us!’’ 
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““ THE WHISSENDINE APPEARS IN VIEW.”’ 
From the painting by H. Alken. 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 


No. 31—-RUTLAND. 


BY WALTER 


IF ONE county more than another feels 
the pinch of the war that county is 
Rutland, the smallest in England, but 
the one bearing the reputation of being 
the most hunted. A very great change 
has come over Rutland since the very 
good season of 1913-14. Hunting 
boxes are empty, and there are no 
longer the scenes of animation which 
were the rule at such meets of the 
Cottesmore as Empingham, Knossing- 
ton, Somerby, Exton Hall, Barley- 
thorpe, Burley Fishponds, Lodding- 
ton, Launde, Whissendine, Cold 
Overton, and many others which could 
be mentioned. Lord Lonsdale’s most 
generous offer to hunt the country en- 
tirely free of expense for the duration 
of the war holds good, and while G. 
Leaf is being retained as huntsman, 
J. Wright is acting as first whip in 
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the place of R. Champion, who has 
joined the Scots Greys, a favourite 
regiment with followers of the Cottes- 
more. Cubbing was begun in Septem- 
ber, even before all the wheat was 
carried, for foxes are especially plenti- 
ful this season, and thus early the 
Earl of Gainsborough’s coverts at 
Exton have proved to be one of the 
best nurseries for cubs in the whole of 
Lord Lonsdale’s territory. A friend 
who made one of a small field to meet 
Leaf at Exton in the middle of the 
month tells me that they had a first- 
rate morning, for after an adult had 
been forced out of Tunnerley Wood 
towards Greetham Bushes another 
was viewed near the hall, while cubs 
were seen in all directions, one getting 
to ground so close to hounds that the 
leaders literally snapped at his brush. 
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With so many foxes about covert was 
naturally badly foiled, and it was only 
by close hunting that hounds ac- 
counted for a cub after he had been 
bustled about for quite an hour. 
Owston Woods, Stapleford Park, 
Laxton’s Covert and the osier beds at 
Skeffington were also visited for 
cubbing, and the story was the same; 
a really good show everywhere. Hunt- 


~ 


delightfully placed, became fashion- 
able. It has long been recognized that 
the motives which would lead a 
stranger to choose the town as his 
headquarters would be a liking for 
quiet and a taste for hunting as well 
as for riding. It is a district of strong 
woods, open pastures and stout foxes; 
there is little or no wire, and almost 
the entire population, from the big 


EMPINGHAM. 
From an old print. 


ing men and women who are left in 
the Cottesmore country are certain of 
first-rate sport, but how old comrades 
will be missed ! 

Oakham is quieter than it ever was, 
though its closeness to Barleythorpe 
and the Cottesmore Kennels account 
for the littlke town being the most 
popular hunting centre in the county, 
but it was not till the pack reached its 
present height of fame that the Vale 
of Catmose, in which Oakham is so 


covert owner down to the men who 
work on the land and the children at- 
tending the village schools, love hunt- 
ing. The Cottesmore territory lies in 
Leicestershire and Rutland, extending 
about eighteen miles from north to 
south and twenty-two from east to 
west. On the north and east it ad- 
joins the territory of the Belvoir; 
on the west the Quorn and Mr. 
Fernie’s, and on the south the Fitz- 
william. Baily summarizes the char- 
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acter of the country very aptly, as fol- 
tows: ‘* Post and rails and blackthorn 
hedges in the smooth pastures of the 
Oakham district ; very big and formid- 
able fences on the Leicestershire side, 
where steep ascents and descents are 
characteristics ; and blackthorn hedges 
and walls on the plough in the east of 
the country, where also are large 
woodlands. There is a scent in all 
weathers. The best horse bred is in- 
dispensable for the Leicestershire side 
and the Oakham country; a stout one 
on short legs for the eastern side.’’? The 
point to point course of the Cottesmore 
is one of the most sporting in the Mid- 
lands, and the meeting in the spring 
of 1918, held under the management 
of the late Major Hughes Onslow, an 
old and valued contributor to THE 
BADMINTON. MAGAZINE, is still talked 
of as being one of the best of the 
series. Captain Higgins’s Glenfinder, 
owner-up, was a popular winner. 
Ranksborough is the most famous 
of the Cottesmore coverts, and Mr. 


Bromley Davenport immortalized it in 
one of the best hunting songs ever 


written, ‘‘ The Dream of the Old 
Meltonian.’”’ I like Mr. T. F. Dale’s 
description of it. He writes ‘‘ Ranks- 
borough is a straggling covert on the 
slope of a low hill, and, look which 
way you will from its outskirts, you 
see a hunting country that cannot be 
surpassed. The source of Ranksbor- 
ough’s fame is, first, the care origin- 
ally taken of it by the Noel family, . . 
. . and, next, the beautiful hunting 
country around it.’”? It was when 
speaking of Mr. Osbaldeston’s run 
from the Coplow that ‘‘ Nimrod ”’ re- 
marked—and he was riding to Ranks- 
borough at the time—‘‘ I really think 
that if an artist were to paint a pan- 
orama and make fox-hunting the sub- 
ject of it, his imagination could not 
furnish him with a finer subject for 
his pencil.” 

That famous character, Dick Christ- 
ian, of whom it was said that he had 
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practically sounded the depth of every 
ditch and brook in Leicestershire for 
more than forty years, was known to 
every hunting man and woman in 
Rutland, and he had a great opinion 
of the same covert. ‘‘ That’s your 
country,’’ he said, when comparing 
the famous Cottesmore covert with 
others, ‘‘ right over there to Tilton 
and Owston, such a country; fences 
big. One day we only ran from 
Ranksborough to Cold Overton Park, 
and every horse had his mouth open, 
forty or fifty of them. I never could 
just make it out; the foggy day must 
have done it; country very deep; not 
a bit above three miles.’”’ It was 
Christian, by the way, who had the 
mount on Clinker in the famous 
match against Squire Osbaldeston’s 
steeplechaser, Clasher, for £1,500 a 
side. It was ridden on the Cottesmore 
border, and the two riders weighed at 
Dalby. ‘‘ I was never in such con- 
dition,’’ said Dick, ‘‘ and away we 
trotted to Gartree Hill. ‘ Captain 
Ross,’ he says to me, ‘you must wait.’ 
‘ It’s giving away a certainty,’ I says, 
‘and if I get a fall then I’m all be- 
hind.’ But it was no manner of use 
talking. Sir St. Vincent Cotton and 
Mr. Gilmour started us, and Mr. 
Malin was umpire. We rode twelve 
stone apiece. I was in tartan, and 
the Squire, of course, he’d be in green. 
When we were at the post he says, 
‘ Now, Christian, I know your orders, 
but one thing I do ask, if I fall don’t 
jump on me.’ I said ‘ I give you my 
word, Squire, I won’t.’ The gentle- 
men, they could hardly keep with us, 
and some had two or three horses 
fixed. We was almost touching one 
another over Sharplands. ‘ Squire,’ 
I says, ‘ you’re beat for £100,’ but 
he made no answer. I got over the 
tails at Twyford Brook. Clasher hits 
’em with all his four legs, and 
chucked the Squire right on to his 
neck. Clinker took ’em like a bird. 
The Squire he lands in a bog, and his 
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horse makes a dead stop; it did take Sir Bellingham Graham, the Duke of 
a deal out of him. Then I jumps’ Rutland and Lord Galway as _ sub- 
right into a dung heap up to Clinker’s scribers to a fund raised in the late 
knees. We'd no idea them things ’fifties of the last century for his bene- 
was there. Going up to John fit. He brought up nineteen children 


O’Gaunt’s field we was together, but on very precarious earnings, and in 


I turns to get some rails in the course 
—he was such a good ’un at rails was 


Clinker. I thougtii we was winning, 
but down he comes at the last fence, 


his eighty-first year was entirely de- 
pendent on casual charity. A sad 
state of affairs. Perhaps enough has 
been said about Oakham and the Cot- 


BARLEYTHORPE, THE HUNTING QUARTERS OF LORD LONSDALE AT OAKHAM. 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch. 


dead beat, lies for some minutes, then 
gets up lively as ever, but in no man- 
ner of form, looking round as a hoop. 
They held Clasher up, and flung 
water in his face, and he won in 
the last hundred yards from superior 
training.” 

Dick was a character beyond a 
doubt, and it was not surprising to 
find the names of the Duke of Beau- 
fort, the Duke of Cleveland, Earl 
Howe, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl Spen- 
cer, Lord Aveland, Sir Charles 
Knightley, Sir Thos. Whichcote, 


tesmore, but before leaving hunting } 
should like to repeat what a very well 
known man once said of Lord Lons- 
dale’s present territory. While ad- 
mitting that other packs can show 
bursts as brilliant for the satisfying 
daily bread of hunting, he urged that 
for runs that are long but not tedious, 
for chases that are hunts but not slow, 
the Cottesmore, like its neighbour, 
the Belvoir, is the country. 

The present Lord Lonsdale has i 
great liking for the fox terrier, and 
it was during his short mastership of 
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the Blankney that he invested some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of £800 
in the purchase of Miss Miggs, 
Briggs, Sam Weller, and one or two 
other then noted show terriers. Mr. 
F. Hayward Field, who is still living 
at Oxford, though not as greatly in- 
terested in fox terriers as he was thirty 
years since, sold Miss Miggss to his 
lordship for 100 guineas, and she was 
well worth the money, though her 
weight, at least 19 Ibs., was not 
in her favour; but several present-day 
authorities, who remember her well, 
declare that neither Matford Vic nor 
Roboro’ Miss President, the best 
wire-haired bitches now being shown 
on either side of the Atlantic, can be 
compared with the old Lonsdale 
terrier. She was more on the leg 
than Briggs, and was not so deep in 
brisket. Briggs was the subject of a 
famous law suit, for there was a doubt 
as to his pedigree, and even the 
Kennel Club could throw no light on 
what was really a much-argued point. 


A better looking terrier than Briggs 
was never benched. As far as I re- 
member—the year 1883 is a long time 
since—he had a richly-coloured black 


and tan head and a white body. His 
coat was first-rate, his constitution 
sound, and he was game. Had he 
not possessed the last essential he 
would have been no good to Lord 
Lonsdale, for if there is a man who 
believes in a terrier being a worker 
that man is the present Master of 
the Cottesmore. He has had working 
terriers for badger-digging in some 
of his coverts near Barleythorpe, as 
well as bloodhounds for man-hunting 
tests, and I well remember how enter- 
taining were his hound stories during 
a weary wait between the laying of 
various lines at some bloodhound 
trials in the South Oxfordshire coun- 
try ten or twelve years since. Lord 
Lonsdale, of course, was a patron of 
the sporting littlke dog show which 
was held for years at Oakham, and 
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which should never have been allowed 
to lapse; it was certainly not for the 
want of encouragement given by Cot- 
tesmore followers that it dropped out 
of the calendar, and as regards Lord 
Lonsdale’s admiration for what is in 
some quarters rather rudely called 
the show fox-terrier,’’ I know he 
had not changed his opinion up to 
two or three years since, though it 
was as far back as 1883 that he owned 
the most handsome brace in the coun- 
try in Briggs and Miss Miggs. 

A friend brought me a battered oil 
painting of a fox terrier he had 
bought in a London saleroom for a 
very trifling amount; the sum paid 
for the picture was so small that | 
doubted his word, for it was assuredly 
the work of a clever artist. There was 
something about the terrier which was 
familiar, but before advising what to 
do with the picture I wrote to Mr. 
Hayward Field, and he gave me proof 
that the terrier was Miss Miggs, and 
the artist one of the best known men 
of his day. The canvas was cleaned 
and taken to Lord Lonsdale. He not 
only gave my friend a cheque which 
more than paid him for his trouble, 
but he expressed very great pleasure 
in securing so excellent a painting 
of one of his early favourites at Bar- 
leythorpe. It was really a remarkable 
find, for when the picture was first - 
seen it was among a lot of rubbish 
put on one side for destruction. Mr. 
Hayward Field would have bought it, 
but the right thing was done in taking 
it to Lord Lonsdale. 

Fishing and golf can be summar- 
ized as being good, though there is 
very little of either sport in the 
county. The Lincolnshire Witham 
certainly rises in Rutland, but the 
Welland, very good for coarse fish- 
ing, with its tributaries, the Chater 
and the Gwash are really the only 
streams of any size flowing through 
one of the most beautiful pastoral 
counties in England. Trout in the 
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Gwash are never large, but they pro- 
vide excellent fishing, and are of first- 
rate quality. The river has its source 
in the neighbouring county — of 
Leicester, and one of its chief tribu- 
taries is the stream running from 
Burley Ponds, while at Empingham 
Mill its volume is further increased 
by the water from Exton Park. The 
Gwash discharges into the Welland 


Heath in the east of the county, and 
not far from either Stamford or Ket- 
ton, the latter, indeed, being one of 
the nearest railway stations. It is 
used quite as much by Lincolnshire 
people as by golfers living in Rut- 
land; the course has certainly gained 
great popularity since it was opened 
in 1912. There is a nine-hole course 
at both Oakham and Uppingham; 


THE COTTESMORE KENNELS. 
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beyond Stamford; its course is about 
twenty-five miles. That of the Chater 
is only fifteen. Whissendine Brook is 
famous in the annals of otter hunting, 
and Mr. Gerald Uthwatt, who in- 
variably has a short season in the 
neighbourhood of Stamford with his 
pack, the Bucks Otter Hounds, tells of 
excellent days at Cold Overton and 
Stapleford. As regards golf, all that 
need be said is that the only full-sized 
course in Rutland is at Luffenham 


W. A. Rouch. 


each was formed as long since as 
1892. 

Not much can be said about cricket, 
though that really great coach, H. H. 
Stephenson, was at Uppingham 
School for many years, and with the 
Rev. Edward Thring —to whose 
memory a magnificent statue, full- 
sized, in marble, by Sir Thos. Brock, 
has been erected in the church—made 
the old school what it is, one of the 
leading public schools in England. 
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Under the old principal named the 
number of scholars rose from twenty- 
five to nearly four hundred. Stephen- 
son looked well after the cricket. He 
had a long reign, from 1872 till 1896, 
and what was thought of him was 
shown by a letter written as an addi- 
tion to the obituary notice which 
appeared in The Liverpool Daily Post. 
No doubt the writer was D. Q. Steel, 
who was in the team from 1871 to 
1875, being captain of the eleven for 
two years. ‘‘ There have been other 
school coaches of repute,’’ wrote the 
correspondent, ‘‘ although I have 
never heard of one who was so good 
a cricketer, nor have I ever known one 
who could teach the game so well; 
and in comparing results it must be 
borne in mind that Uppingham was, 
during his time, a comparatively small 
school, and before his arrival had few 
cricketing traditions, having up to 
that time turned out only one first- 
class cricketer. . . . In addition to 
this, I have not heard of anyone main- 


taining such a position unimpaired 
for so long a period as a quarter of 


a century. The word ‘ unique’ is 
therefore properly applied to the posi- 
tion and influence held by Stephen- 
son, even from the point of view of 
his abilities and his performances; but 
my object in writing is to point out 
that his really ‘ unique ’ position was 
due to his character and his trust- 
worthy disposition. Almost imme- 
diately after coming to Uppingham he 
won the confidence of the great head- 
master under whom he served, by 
showing that he could be trusted to 
say nothing and to do nothing which 
would harm the innocence of any boy 
in the school, and this feeling devel- 
oped into one of mutual regard and 
esteem, not only between himself and 
that noble character, Edward Thring, 
but also in his relations with the 
assistant masters, who were at first 
inclined to view with some jealousy 
the position given to this mere teacher 
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of cricket. . . . The fact is—and it 
may be ascribed to the principle of 
heredity—he had the instincts, not 
merely in the conventional, but in the 
true sense, of a gentleman, and it is to 
put forward this view of his ‘ unique ’ 
position at Uppingham that I have 
ventured, as one of the earliest pupils 
of ‘ dear old H. H.,’ to write these 
few lines. ‘So passed a_ strong, 
heroic soul away.’ ”’ 

Among the boys who made a name 
in cricket after being coached by 
Stephenson were: A. P. Lucas, W. 
S. Patterson (whose excellent book, 
Sixty Years of Uppingham Cricket, 
could be drawn on with profit did 
space admit), D. Q. Steel, H. Rother- 
ham, S. Christopherson, A. Rother- 
ham, G. MacGregor, G. R. Bards- 
well, W. M. Hemingway, T. West- 
ray and A. E. Hind. It was Mr. C. 
E. Green, the Essex cricketer, who 
introduced Stephenson to Upping- 
ham, guaranteeing a permanent pro- 
fessional for a year without expense 
to the school. He was a success from 
the beginning, and at the end of his 
first season there was a marked ad- 
vance in the school cricket. The bowl- 
ing soon grew more restrained and 
painstaking, and it became no longer 
the fashion to tear away at express 
speed but to remember that it is pos- 
sible to bowl with the head as well as 
the arm. The fielding, too, felt the 
benefit of the fresh esprit de corps 
generated by the new régime and per- 
meating the cricket body. Upping- 
ham has seen many changes since 
those days, and the growing needs of 
the school made further extension of 
the middle ground absolutely neces- 
sary. The southern boundary was 
pushed back nearly twenty yards, the 
pavilion moved, and the levelled area 
of nine or ten acres formed into one 
of the finest school fields in England. 
The grounds at Marlborough, Chel- 
tenham and Malvern are beautiful, but 
Uppingham compares most favour- 


SPORT IN THE 
ably with any as a sports arena. It is 
one of the sights of the county. Last 
season’s school team was fairly strong, 
though on many occasions it was 
noticeable that batsmen were rather 
inclined to throw their wickets away 
because of anxiety to score. There 
had been a tendency the other way, 
and possibly too little attention was 
paid to attack. The other extreme is 
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There is only one other town in the 
county, and that is Oakham, a pretty 
place, beautifully situated in the fertile 
and flat vale of Catmose. Till one 
has been to Oakham no idea of what 
a country town really is can be 
formed; it lives—and has flourished— 
on sport. There is fair shooting to 
be had on some of the neighbouring 
manors, though the preservation of 


NORMANTON PARK. 
From an old print. 


more disastrous. Sound defence and 
a straight bat are preferable to wild 
hitting before a batsman is set; the 
last can lead to nothing but disaster. 
I have written on Uppingham and its 
cricket at greater length than I in- 
tended to do when beginning the 
article, but so many. good men have 
been associated with the old school 
that my meandering may be over- 
looked. The game is a great institu- 
tion at the establishment of which 
Rutland people are so proud. 


foxes is thought more of than the rear- 
ing of pheasants, and I should think 
that the Exton shooting of Lord 
Gainsborough is the only one in the 
county which can be compared even 
with some of the small ones in adjoin- 
ing Lincolnshire or Northampton- 
shire. However, this does not affect 
the charm of Oakham, and though | 
have stayed in some scores of quiet 
little towns, I know of only one 

Brampton in Cumberland—which is 
really as restful as secluded Oakham. 
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In 1911 the population was 3667, an 
increase of 374 during the decade. It 
must be much below that figure now, 
for there are no young grooms or 
hunting men to be seen. Nobody 
visits Oakham without inspecting the 
Castle Hall for the purpose of seeing 
the unique collection of nearly 180 
horseshoes of all sizes which were 
left there in accordance with a 
custom instituted by no less a 
personage than Queen Elizabeth. 
| give the story as it was _ told 
to me for what it is worth. It is 
that passing through Oakham early 
in her reign, on the way to Burghley 
near Stamford, the horse her majesty 
rode cast a shoe in the street, and, in 
order to mark the event, she there and 
then decreed that every royal person- 
age or peer of the realm, on passing 
through the town for the first time, 
must leave a horseshoe with the Lord 
of the Manor. In case of refusal the 
bailiff was to have power to take one 
by force from the horse’s hoof. There 
is another story that the custom was 
instituted by Walchelin de Ferreris, 
a descendant of Henry II. At any 
rate, no good purpose can be served 
by delving any deeper for informa- 
tion; the collection is there, and it is 
well worth seeing. Queen Elizabeth’s 
shoe is of iron, the pattern being in 
chain, and it is not dated. George 
IV had a shoe of solid bronze made; 
it stands seven feet high. Other shoes 
which attract atention are those left 
by the Duke of York, in 1778; the 
late Queen Victoria, 1887; Queen 
Alexandra, 1881; King Edward VII, 
and the Duke of Connaught, 1895. 
The actual toll of a horseshoe has 
been commuted long since by pay- 
ment of an amount which can _ be 
expended on a shoe of a size and 
design to suit the taste of the donor. 
Some of the silver ones are works of 
art. 

Among sportsmen closely asso- 
ciated with Rutland in one way or an- 
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other are Mr. E. C. Clayton, who in 
the old days managed the late Lord 
Penrhyn’s Exton stable so well, and 
Lord Chaplin, the latter, however, 
better known as Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
owner of the sensational Derby winner 
Hermit. That win is still one of the 
romances of the turf. Ryhall, a 
pleasant village not far from Stam- 
ford, was, I believe, Lord Chaplin’s 
birthplace, his father having been rec- 
tor there for some years. Custance, the 
old jockey, and, in later years, a much 
respected racing official, lived at Oak- 
ham after his retirement from the 
saddle, and became one of the best 
known characters in the whole of the 
Cottesmore country. It was from the 
late George Holman when he lived at 
Lake House, Prestbury, Glos., that I 
heard the story of Custance’s associa- 
tion with that wonderful, though un- 
lucky, steeplechaser, The Doctor, at 
one time fancied for the Derby. The 
Doctor turned out a_bad-tempered 
horse, and was “‘ cut ’’ afterwards, 
being sent to an establishment in 
Worcestershire, where he was taught 
to jump. He was so good at that 
game that his owner arranged with 
Holman to have him trained for ’cross- 
country work, and for several seasons 
he was quite the crack of the famous 
Cheltenham stable. For two years he 
was top weight at Aintree, but was 
not started. In 1870, however, he 
ran in the Grand National, carrying 
11 st. 4 lbs., and was second to The 
Colonel, the winner in 1869, and one 
of the best horses ever seen in the 
great steeplechase. The Doctor was 
beaten by only half a length, and it 
was after that race that his jockey, my 
old friend, George Holman, was sum- 
moned for cruelty; the case was dis- 
missed, the magistrates being  satis- 
fied there was no direct evidence that 
the horse had been illtreated. 

The Duke of Hamilton and Bran- 
don then bought The Doctor for 
£1,200, but he was no good after- 
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wards, though given several trials, 
and he eventually passed into the 
possession of Custance, who in his 
interesting Riding Recollections pays 
him the following compliment : 
““As a hunter he was quite a 
champion in himself. It was not 
only myself who looked on him as 
the best horse over Leicestershire, 
but hundreds of other people, in- 
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as he was only cantering when the 
other half-bred hunters were gallop- 
ing their hardest, he always had a 
good bit in hand.’? When he was 
seventeen years of age The Doctor 
won the jumping prize at Oakham, 
an event at that time looked on as the 
championship of England. There 
was a very big entry, and Custance 
entered Only a Clod and his old 


MEET OF THE COTTESMORE AT GREETHAM. VILLAGE. 
Photograph by Sport and General Press Agency. 


cluding the late Captain Coventry, 
Captain Smith, Captain Boyce, Mr. 
Cecil Chaplin, Mr. E. C. Clayton, 
and several others that I could men- 
tion, all of whom are good authorities. 
The Doctor was the boldest, biggest 
jumper I ever rode, and had _ the 
quickest eye for a fence. Owing to 
such excellence, together with his 
great amount of confidence, I attribute 
his superiority over other horses, and 


favourite, both gifts from the Duke of 


Hamilton, | may add. Dick Shaw 
rode The Doctor, and he took every- 
thing but the double (at which he 
made rather a mess of things) at 
racing pace. That was in the first 
round; tried a second time, the old 
horse never put a foot wrong, and he 
was awarded the £20 which was 
offered as the first prize; Only a Clod 
was second, so Custance had a really 
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good time. He was out with the Cot- 
tesmore at Burley on the Hill next 
day; as usual The Doctor was his 
mount, and, also as usual, he greatly 
delighted a big field. Custance rode 
him for seven seasons, but he even- 
tually met with an accident, and had 
to be shot. He died, literally, in har- 
ness, and is still talked of in the Cot- 
tesmore and Quorn countries. 
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round not a bed was to be _ had 
for love or money the night before, 
and at daybreak hundreds of sports- 
men from all parts of the country were 
astir in order to get good places near 
the stage. The fight lasted only nine- 
teen minutes, the men being in the 
ring for eleven rounds; and the result, 
a victory for Cribb, left no doubt as 
to his superiority. Cribb was trained 
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BURLEY, OR BURLEIGH, ON THE HILL. 
From an old print. 


My story is nearly finished, for, 
apart from the sports which have been 
mentioned, there is really very little 
more to be said. I must refer to Tom 
Cribb’s second fight with the black 
man, Molineux, at Thistleton Gap, a 
place known to all fox hunters as the 
spot where the three counties, Lin- 
coln, Leicester and Rutland, meet. 
The fight was on Saturday, September 
28th, 1811, and it created tremendous 
interest, the crowd there being esti- 
mated at 20,000. For twenty miles 


in the North of Scotland by that great 
pedestrian, Captain Barclay. His 
weight was reduced from 16 st. to 
14 st. 9 Ibs. within five weeks, and 
he took the ring at not much more 
than 133 st. During training he 
thought nothing of walking close on 
forty miles in the day; he spent con- 
siderable time on the grouse moors. 
His condition when meeting Molineux 
was superb. Capt. Barclay was said 
to have cleared £10,000 in bets; those 
were great days! 
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FOUL HOOKED 


BY EDWARD 


LONG JIM was sitting in the shade of 
a tree on a rather bald patch of 
ground, now and then putting out one 
of his huge, gnarled hands and lazily 
scratching the dog that was lying at 
his feet—dog, for the animal must 
be called something, and it was rather 
more like a dog than anything else, 
but not much. He was wondering 
what chance there might be of getting 
any more beer before he was called 
upon to scull his heavy boat about 
the lake until an hour or so after the 
twilight. The angler who had com- 
mand of his services, a person of no 
importance in this story, came towards 
the tree looking a little ruefully at the 
sun which was streaming in the south- 
south-west. Conversation began be- 
tween the two as to the likelihood of 
catching trout before the blaze went 
down or the breeze got up. Long Jim, 
though by nature as sanguine as an 
Irish gillie, was in favour of not wast- 
ing energy till after tea time, and 
during the colloquy threw out hints 
that it might be worth the angler’s 
while to provide his boatman with 
some beer. 
fencing, due chiefly on the angler’s 
part to a desire to provoke Long Jim 
into full exercise of his ingenuity, a 
bargain was made that he should have 


After a certain amount of . 
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a quart if he would tell the angler a 
new story. 

What follows is set down as far as 
possible in Long Jim’s language; but 
for the convenience of the reader and 
printer the spelling is not severely 
phonetic. 

‘““It was a good many year ago, 
not so very long after the railway had 
come to Portridge, that we ’ad a man- 
ageress at the hinn. She was a very 
nice lady, a Miss Grayson. Where 
she come from, I never exac’ly eared. 
You see Mr. Williams who ’ad the 
hinn before ’er time wasn’t reely the 
right sort of man; a very nice gentle- 
man ’e was in a manner of speakin’ ; 
but ’e drunk almost as much as the 
guests even if the ’ouse was full, and 
*e couldn’ keep no accounts, and ’e 
’adn’t no wife, ’is missis ’avin’ gone 
off with a commercial genleman wot 
travelled in boots and _ shoes, so 
the maids got out of ’and an’ the 
place was something dreadful, and 
pretty soon it was ’im was always full 
and the hinn empty. ’E was sold up, 
and then the brewers put in Miss 
Grayson just to keep the place a’goin’ 
till they could find a tenant. 

** Oh, a fine young woman she was, 
so tall and straight as a flagstaff, with 
’er ’air the colour o’ ripe corn, and a 
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lot of it, and ’er cheeks so pink as the 
wild rose in the ’edges, and ’er teeth 
like mistletoe berries, and big blue 
eyes with a sort of shy look in ’em. 
Oh, a very fine young woman _ she 
was, though I was a married man in 
those days and not good enough for 
the likes of ’er. A bit sharp with ’er 
tongue, and could give anybody 
better’n she got, but kind ’earted, and 
that clever and ’ard working too. 

‘* Well, under ’er the business be- 
gin to come back. She stop the people 
from killing too many pike in the lake 
and spoilin’ the fishin’, and the hinn 
grew into a respec’able family place 
once more. 

“Why, bless you, she even got 
back the Chris’mases. They was 
people wot came to stay at the hinn 
for rest and quiet, when old Williams 
was ’ere they travel down from Lon- 
non with three all-night stoppages on 
the way, not to be too tired. The firs’ 
night they got to the hinn, at two 
o’clock in the mornin’, they ‘ears 
awful shrieks and yellin’, and Mr. 
Chrismas, ’e goes out thinkin’ there 
was burglars, ’im with ’is candle, 
dressed in what they call ’jamers, and 
with a revolver in “is ‘and, an’ ’e 
opens the droring room door, where 
the noise come from, and there ’e finds 
old Williams and a guest, each blind- 
folded,a-sittin’ on a empty wine bottle 
an’ tryin ’to ’it one another with tied- 
up newspapers and callin’ out ‘‘ Hare 
you there ?’’ so as to know where to 
‘it. An’ the barman and ’ead ’ouse- 
maid and ’alf a dozen other guests 
lookin’ on, and the whole place one 
reek o’ wine and smoke. 

“‘ They lef’ next mornin’, did the 
Chrismases. They said it wasn’t 
quiet nor ’elpful to the jaded in ’ealth. 
But Miss Grayson she got ’em back ; 
she was a clever woman, and they 
used to come fishin’ .with me for rudd 
and perch. They said pike was too 
excitin’ for ’em. 

“Now there come to stay at the hinn 
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for pike fishin’ a genleman from 
Lunnon, name of Roberts, and after a 
few days we all see there was some- 
thing on between ’im and the missus, 
nuthin as no one need be ashamed of, 
for she was the most respec’able young 
woman in the distric’, but anyone with 
’alf a heye’’—it may be observed that 
Long Jim only possessed one eye and 
a half—’’could see as she was caught 
by ’im and ’e by ’er. A ’andsome 
young genleman about forty, tall, 
well-built man, with beautiful big 
whiskers, and quite the genleman. 

“ With ’im it was always ‘ Jim, 
you ’ad better not row the boat on a 
empty stommick; a pint 0’ beer would 
do you good.’ Or ‘ Jim, I think we 
ought to wet that fish,’ or ‘ Long Jim, 
you’ve ’ad a ’ard bit of rowing,’ or 
whatever it might be. ’E behaved like 
a reel genleman, and ’e kep’ a big 
bootmaker’s business in Lunnon, an’ 
‘ad a privit carrige wot ’e used for 
‘imself after business hours. An’ ’e 
always pay me very well for my work. 
Well, the gen’leman, ’e come down 
to stay for a week, and one morning, 
after ’e ’ad been there near a month, 
the missus, lookin’ quite worried, she 
says to me, for she regards me as the 
cleverest man in the place, she says, 

““* Long Jim, I’ve made a fool of 
myself,’ and I answered ’er foolish, 
and she pull me up short, and told 
me to ’old my silly tongue, and then 
she says: 

“*Tas’ night in the bar, Mr. 
Roberts ’e persuaded me to ’ave a sloe 
gin along with ’im. Now, you know, 
Jim, as I’m a teetotaller almost, 
though I never swore off, and it may 
’ave been a bit too much for me, that 
drop of ‘f Uncle Tom Cobly.”’ 

““* Well,’ she says to me, ‘ we be- 
gan talkin’ about the pike wot ’e ’ad 
for ’is dinner—’e would ’ave it cooked 
—and Jane she did ’er best, but when 
I was a’carvin’ it I knew Mr. Roberts, 
bein’ a pertic’ler gen’leman, wouldn't 


like it. Well, Mr. Roberts, after 1’! 
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took that drop of sloe gin, ’e ’appen 
to say that the pike was beastly, and 
then we ’ad quite a ’eated hargument, 
me saying ’ow pike was a lovely fish, 
and eat beautiful when well cooked, 
and ‘im that they was like ’ot mud. 
The hend of it was that we made a 
bet 0’ six pairs 0’ gloves, white gloves 
with twelve buttons, to a glass of sloe 
gin as I couldn’t cook a pike for ’im 
as ’e would like to ’ave three ’elps of. 
An’, oh, Jim, whatever am I todo? | 
‘ate to lose the bet, and I don’t know 
ow to win it, for them pike ain’t very 
good to eat even at Christmas, and 
this is only August !’ 

““ Oh, she did look dreadful pretty, 
she did, a-wringin’ of ’er ’ands, which 
was nice-shaped, though a bit red and 
rough through doin’ ’ard work, and a 
tear in one of them big blue eyes with 
a shy look in ’em. Well, 0’ course, I 
told ’er as we would manage it some- 
how, and wasn’t goin’ to be beat and 
let anybody say our pikes was beastly. 
Still, I was fair flummoozled, in a 


manner of speaking. 


“T did what she ask me, and I 
inquire everywhere all hover the dis- 
tric’ to find out different ways for to 
cook pike, but they was all very much 
the same, and she kep’ trying them in 
privit; but whether they was bake’ 
with thissauce or that, and stuffed ever 
so rich, or boiled or whether they was 
filleted and fried, or cut into steaks 
and grilled, they didn’t taste good 
enough to seem likely to win the bet 
of such a very pertic’ler gen’leman. 

“ T use’ to take a lot 0’ trouble over 
"em, a-splittin’ ’em open and rubbin’ 
them with salt and water and a noo 
scrubbin’ brush, wot she bought for 
me, and a-leavin’ them all night with 
salt and water in the ’orse trough with 
wot she call a ‘ bucky garny ’ of ’erbs 
and things. And every day, each 
time we catch a pike, Mr. Roberts ’e 
says to me, * Won’t that ’un do, 
Jim?’ And I use to answer it was too 
big or too little, or the wrong sect, or 
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not in good condition, and I tell *im 
as the best for eatin’ was one of ’em 
as we catches sometime—not often 
with a sort of green stain on the ’ead, 
makin’ ’em look like a bit of green 
paper as ’ad been oiled and you could 
see through. Well, we catched one 
of ’em, a beautiful five-poun’ male 
fish, so plump as a goose at Michael- 
mas. Mr. Roberts, ’e says, ‘ That’s 
‘im,’ and kill it quite pleasant with 
‘is penknife in the back of ’is ’ead. 

“1 was a-carryin’ that fish up to 
the hinn, fair flummoozled in a matter 
of speakin’, and a-wonderin’ what Miss 
Grayson ’ud say, and all of a sudding 
idea come into my mind, and I begin 
to laugh, and I laugh and laugh till 
I sit down and ’ave to drop the fish. 
Miss Grayson, she come out and she 
look at the fish, and ’er pretty cheeks 
as in general was so pink turn’ white, 
and she says quite fierce to me, ‘ You 
drunken brute, wot are you laughin’ 
at?’ and I laugh and laugh till she 
give me a shove with ’er foot, sharp- 
pointed shiny boots she ’ad on ’er little 
foot, and she shov’ me a bit ’ard, but 
Lor’ bless you, I didn’t mind, and I 
says to ’er quite pleasant : 

‘** My dear, you listen to me,’ and 
then I tell ’er, and she begin to laugh 
and show all them white teeth, like 
mistletoe berries, and ’er tongue so 
red as the fin of a rudd in autumn, 
and her big blue eyes what ’ad a shy 
look in them was a-dancin’, and she 
says to me: 

Jim, I couldn’ possible dream 
doin’ such a thing—but I will. You 
go down to Dee Sands,’ what was a 
village three mile off, ‘ and see what 
you can do, and then come back into 
the fish ’ouse and clean the pike, and 
I daresay vou’ll find a quart of beer 
in there.’ 

“ Well, I went to Dee Sands—an’ 
a ’ot walk it was, and got wot we 
wanted, an’ that evenin’ about dinner 
time I ’ides myself behind the porch 
wot you could see the winder through 
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where ’e sat. There was Miss Gray- 
son standin’ at ’er table, for she 
always carve ’erself. Oh, she did look 
dreadful pretty, with a bunch of thrift, 
that pretty pink flower as grows by 
the lake, twisted some’ow in ’er ’air, 
which looked like ripe corn, and a 
‘andsome black silk gown, with a 
black silk apron and ’er arms bare to 
the elbow, which was that roun’ and 
white the king ’imself might ’ave been 
proud to ’ave ’em roun’ ’is neck. 

“The waiter, George, ’e bring in a 
big dish, and Mr. Roberts calls out, 
and he says, ‘ George, you get me a 
bottle 0’ Pomeroy to wash it down 
with, if it stick in my throat,’ but for 
all that I see ’e couldn’t keep ’is heves 
off the missis, and no wonder. 

‘“ Well, George, ’e tell one of the 
maids to get the fizzy wine, and ’e 
takes off the cover with a flourish, and 
the missis she carves off a_fairish 
plateful, and George ’e marches up 
to Mr. Roberts with a grin on ’is rum 
ole face, and I watches ’im and George 
watches "im, and the other maid 
watches ’im, and the missis she calls 
out, ‘ Beware of the spikey little 
bones, Mr. Roberts,’ and she looks at 
‘im with all ’er eyes. 

‘“ Mr. Roberts, ’e puts a bit o’ the 
stuff in ’is mouth, and turn it roun’ 
and roun’, and then swallers it. Then 
’e takes a bit more, and ’e never say 
a word, and ’e eat and eat all as was 
on ’is plate, quite silent. Nobody 
spoke nor moved ; it was quite wonder- 
ful quiet—you could ’ave ’eard a flea 
’op. Mr. Roberts ’e arf turns round, 
an ’e says, ‘ George, my boy, I dare- 
say I could ’ide a bit more o’ that 
stuff,’ and I see the colour begin to 
come back to ’er pretty cheeks, and 
a smile on George’s rum ole face, and 
on the maid’s. 

‘Well, ’e eats ’is second ’elp just 
as quiet as the first, and when ’e ’ad 
finish’ we all ’ung on ’is lips like 
flies on a treacle pot, and ’e didn’ say 

nothin’ for a while, but pour ’imself 
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out ’alf a tumbler of the fizzy wine and 
drink it, and the missus she’d gone 
white again, and ’er little ’ands was 
tremblin’, making the fish slice and 
fork rattle against the plate, for she 
thought, poor dear, there was a lot 
more in it than a dozen pair o’ gloves 
or a glass o’ sloe gin. 

** Well, Mr. Roberts, ’e turn’ in ’is 
seat, and ’e says, ‘ Miss Grayson,’ 
’e says, ‘that pike ain’t so beastly but 
wot | think I could bury a bit more,’ 
and she turns ’er "ead away; but I sees 
a tear start in ’er heye, and she calls 
out quite sharp, ‘ George, the gen’le- 
man will ’ave another ’elp; bring ’is 
plate.’ Of course George did what ’e 
was bid, and we all watch ’im eat a 
good thumpin’ plate full, and it did 
us good to see ’im, and then I goes 
off feelin’ quite ’appy. 

*““T ’ad a lot of work to do that 
evenin’, bein’ Saturdy, and it was 
near nine o’clock an’ I was just a-goin’” 
to start for ‘ome, when George, ’e 
comes into the fish ’ouse and says, 
‘Jim, you’re wanted in the bar.’ 

‘“ When I gets in there I see the 
missis so gay and lively as a lamb on 
a fine day, and ’im with a bunch ’o 
thrift in ’is button’ole wot she ’ad 
wore in ’er ‘air, and an open bottle of 
Pomeroy on the bar counter. ’F turns 
to me and ’e says: 

‘“* Long Jim, I ’ave ’ad the best 
day’s sport in my life. I ’ave caught 
more than them pike,’—we ’ad ’ad a 
good day’s sport with a_ fifteen- 
pounder among ’em—‘ I ’ave caught 
the ’andsomest and the best young 
woman in the world, wot’s going to 
be my wife.’ 

“ T says to ’im, a-laughin’, ‘You’re 
wrong, sir,’ says I, ‘ it’s ’er wot ’as 
caught you, and with a gorge bait, 
too, which we don’t allow no gorge 
bait fishin’ ’ere,’ and ’e laugh, oh, 
’ow ’e did laugh, and she laugh, and 
everybody in the bar they laugh, and 
we shook ’ands, and I stay in there 
till closing time. An’ everybody wot 
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come in drinks ’is ’ealth and the 
bride’s ’ealth, and the new policeman 
wot came in ten minutes after closin’ 
time, meanin’ to be nasty, ’e stay on 
a quarter of an hour before we closes 
the door. Oh, it was a lovely night; 
and nobody drinkin’ beer or cider, but 
heveryone ’aving spirits or wine. 


CHAPTER II. 


“The nex’ mornin’ I come down 
early from the village, ’avin’ forgot to 
skin a eel which the night before we 
caught on a live bait an’ Mr. Roberts 
wanted to ‘ave fried for ’is breakfast. 
I thinks to myself, as I comes along, 
as if ’is ’ead was at all like mine ’e 
wouldn’ be wantin’ anythink so tasty 
as a eel for ’is breakfas’. Jus’ when 
I get near the door out come the 
missis with ’er pretty ’air not done 
proper and ’er big blue eyes wot ’ad 
a kind o’ shy look in ’em quite dim 
and red all roun’. 


“« * Wot’s the matter,’ says I, ‘ my 


dear,’ speakin’ in a manner 
familiar than I ought. 

““* Oh, Jim,’ she says, shakin’ ’er 
*ead solemn, ‘ I’ve been a_ wicked 
woman, I ’ave, a-deceivin’ Mr. 
Roberts over that there bet; it’s a bad 
thing a-hookin’ a man foul like that.’ 

*** Lor,’ I answers, ‘ don’ take on 
so like that; you’ve won the bet quite 
fair in a manner o’ speakin’, if there 
was a bit of ’umbug about it, and it 
ain’t for your cookin’ wot ’e’s goin’ 
to marry yer for; it’s for yer pretty 
face, and yer nice shape, and yer 
saucy ways. Why, ’e won’t wan’ yer 
to cook when you’re married; but 
you'll ride in yer carrige and ’ave a 
cook of yer own like the Queen of 
Hengland.’ 

“But she shakes ’er ’ead quite 
sorrowful. ‘I know it’s not for my 
cooking,’ she says, says she, ‘ wot ’e 
wants to marry me for, and I’ll ’ave a 
cook of my own and a carriage to ride 
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in after business hours; but I’ve de- 
ceive ’im over that beastly pike.’ And 
she shook ’er little fist at the lake, and 
calls out, ‘Oh, you beastly, you 
beastly pike,’ and says, ‘ when ’e finds 
out ‘ow I’ve deceive ’im, ’e’ll lose all 
confidence in me, and perhaps break 
off the match. An’, oh Jim, I do love 
’im so, and he’s the finest man in the 
world. I never see a properer man.’ 

“Well, on that I laughs a bit cheery 
like, and tells ’er as ’ow Mr. Roberts 
’e would see it was only a joke, and 
I tells ’er, why not keep it a secret till 
they was married, and then he couldn’t 
very well break off the match. An’ 
when I says that, she fires up a bit, 
and she answer : 

““ Long Jim, you’re givin’ me bad 
advice, which you did before when 
you told me ’ow to deceive the poor 
gen’leman, and it’s all your fault, you 
great silly man, and I believe he would 
’ave ask me if I’d ’ad lost the bet as 
a kind of fitch de consolation ’—which 
was a phrase I never heard before or 
since, and don’t know the meanin’ of 
it ,bein‘ foreign perhaps, for she was 
quite a well eddicated lady. After 
sayin’ this she began to cry the bitter- 
est. Well, I was fair knock out, and 
it all seemed quite silly, and ’er to 
roun’ on me and say wot it was my 
fault. But women’s like that, none of 
them is ever just to a man; but it 
weren’t fair fishin’ to roun’ on me like 
that. ’Owever, I says to ’er quite 
friendly like : 

““* Now, you take my advice, my 
dear; you go and bathe your pretty 
eyes and do your ’air proper and stick 
one of these roses in it,’ for I’d 
brought ’er down a bunch -from the 
garden, which my missis give me to 
give ’er, ‘ and dress yourself ever so 
smart. You cook ’is breakfast yerself, 
give ’im some strong tea and none of 
that coffee out of a bottle, and don’ 
give ’im that eel. I don’t think ’is 
ead would stand it after drinkin’ your 
‘ealth last night so ’andsome; and 
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give ’im some ’ot buttered toast with 
that salty French fish on it, and some 
fried eggs with bacon crisp up like 
you can do it from that pig of farmer 
Cobley’s, which a very good pig it is. 
An’ you be gay and merry, but don’ 
talk too much, if ’e ’ave a ’ead which 
1 allow ’e may ’ave. Then you takes 
"im out for a walk, and gets to a nice 
shady spot, an’ you makes ’im sit 
down, and then you sits on ‘is knee 
and tells ’im all about it as if it was a 
great joke.’ 

** Well, as*I spoke she brighten’ up 
a bit; then she begin to laugh, a- 
showin’ ’er pretty teeth which was 
like mistletoe berries. 

“* Ye’re a great silly man, Long 
Jim,’ she says, ‘ but perhaps bein’ a 
man you knows more about men 
than I do now. I daresay a bit of beer 
would do yer ’ead good, so I’ll go and 
draw you a pot.’ 

“* So we walk up to the bar, ’er with 
a springy step, and as we was a- 
walkin’ she impress on me most strong 
and made me promise on me sacred 
honour that wotever might ’appen I 
wasn’t to say nothink about it’s bein’ 
me as wot ’ad told ’er ’ow to do the 
fish and the gen’leman; for, she says, 
says she, ‘If I’m going to ’ave the 
blame for doin’ it, I’m goin’ to ’ave 
the credit for the cleverness o’ thinkin’ 
of it.’ 

‘€ Oh, women’s deep, dreadful deep, 
deeper than the middle o’ this ’ere 
lake, which no one as reached the 
bottom of yet, it not bein’ like the 
lake down there, which was shaller 
and very good for pike spinnin’. 

“ Well, after I’d ’ad my breakfas’, 
an’ I eat that eel myself, my ’ead bein’ 
better for the beer, and uncommon 
good it was, and I’d tidied up the 
boat, I walks off towards my ’ome, 
and all of a sudden my ’ead begin 
again somethin’ dreadful, and the 
road, which is a mile long, looked 
very ’ot, for the sun ’e was a-shinin’ 
‘ard; so I turn’ down the lane and 
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goes to the ’edge by the little spinny, 
to a lovely bit of moss wot I knew 
under a helm tree, and I takes off my 
coat and makes a sort o’ cushion, and 
lays down and goes off to sleep in the 
shade. 

** All of a sudden | wakes up ’ear- 
ing a noise of people talkin’, and 
looks round, and I see through the 
bushes Miss Grayson and Mr. Ro- 
berts a-sittin’ side by side, ’im a-’oldin’ 
‘er ’and. They couldn’ a seen me 
without looking a purpose, because the 
bushes was so thick. I thought of 
coughin’ for to show as I was there, 
and then [ ’eld my tongue, for I was 
dreadful anxious to know wot was to 
’appen. 

““ She says to ’im—lI could only see 
the edge of ‘er face as she turn’ to 
look at ’im. ‘ There’s somethink wot 
I wan’ to tell you, ’Enery P 

‘«* There’s somethin’ as I wants to 
tell you fust,’ ’e says, ‘ and that is I 
want you to give me that rose wot 
you've got in your pretty ’air.’ For 
she ’ad come out in a sort of sun 
bonnet wot she’d took off, it bein’ in 
the shade and bein’ ’ot. So she smile 
and took the rose out of ’er ’air, and 
put it in ’is button’ole, and ’e give ’er 
a kiss on ’er lips and looked as though 
’e like it very much. An’ no wonder; 
and I says to myself as ’ow things 
was beginnin’ well. 

““ And then she says, ‘ I’ve got a 
confession to make, ’Enery, wot I 
ought to tell you.’ 

‘** Ho,’ ’e says, quite sharp, ‘ you 
’ave,’ and she turn on ’im quick. 
“Don’ you make no mistake, Mr. 
Roberts, I’m a_ perfectly respec’able 
young woman.’ At that ’e looks a 
bit down, and answers: 

** ‘Don’t say as ’ow you’re a widow ; 
I don’t ’old with widows.’ 

‘““* T’m no widow; and let me tell 
you, no man as ever ’ad ’is arm roun’ 
my waist excep’ at a ball, and you’re 
the first.man wot ever kissed me on 
the lips excep’ my own people.’ 
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““* Well, if I’m the first,’ says ’e, 
if l’m the first, I means to be the 
last as well,’ and with that ’e put ’is 
arm round her waist and give ’er an- 
other kiss. An’, oh, ’e did seem to 
like it, an’ no wonder, ’er bein’ so 
pretty a young woman as any in 
Devonshire, though I never knew 
where she come from. 

““* Now,’ ’e says, ‘ after that bit 
of -refresherment, we'll the 
confession.’ 

*“ “ Wot confession ?’ she asks, quite 
simple like, and ’e laughs, and she 
laughs so merry, ‘ It’s about that fish 
wot you ate last night, ’Enery, and 
wot you like so much.’ 

* Well, never thought pike could 
be so good as that.’ 

““* Pike!’ and she begin to laugh, 
and she laugh and laugh till ’e stop 
‘er mouth with a kiss. 

““* Well,’ ’e says at last, 
pike, and very good it was.’ 

““*« And so it ought to be. There 
was three soles of a pound each 
filleted and cooked in sherry wine with 
a lot of fresh mushrooms off the 
meaders, and some little button onions 
and 'chovies, and some ’erbs of all 
sorts, and that was all made into a 
stuffin’, and then I bake the pike with 
it inside, and made some sauce with 
plenty of red pepper in and some 
sherry and some of our Devonshire 
cream, an’ bless you, my dear ’Enery, 
you didn’ eat none of the pike; you 
eat only the stuffin’.’ 

““ He was gazin’ at ’er very grave 
as she spoke; she was lookin’ a bit 
anxious. 

““*« But it was pike,’ ’e says. ‘I 
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found three of them bones shaped like 
catapult sticks.’ 

She smile at this, such a pretty 
smile. ‘ I ’ad them on the side of the 
dish separate, -and put them in your 
‘elping a-purpose; but I give you a 
warnin’, ’Enery, to look out for them. 
There was one in each ’elpin’.’ 

“ “Lord !’ he says, ‘ you women is 
deep; if the lake was ’alf as deep as 
you, Mary my dear, we shouldn’ catch 
no pike a-spinnin.’ And then he 
laugh, and she laugh, and they both 
laugh, and I got up, knowin’ they 
wouldn’t ’ear me with the noise they 
made a-laughin’, and I marches off 
so ’appy as the King, knowin’ wot it 
was all right; and thinkin’ ’im a very 
‘appy gen’leman, and a-wonderin’ 
what she would give to me as a 
weddin’ present.”’ 

** And did she give you a handsome 
wedding present ?’’ asked the angler. 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Long Jim, 
‘“a fi’ poun’ note and a new suit of 
clothes, and a new bait can and a new 
dress for my old woman. An’ wot’s 
more when I come up to Lunnon onst 
over a law action, they ’ad me to 
dinner, and she drove me about to see 
the sights in the carrige wot she ’ad 
the use of after business h’ours. Oh, 
it was a very ’appy marrige, sir, and 
I don’ believe as ’e ever so much as 
laid ’is ’and on ’er durin’ the ’ole time 
of it. They’re dead and gone now. 
Most people I use to know is dead 
and gone, an’ there’s my old woman, 
I buried her; and my son, ’e got lost 
at sea, and I suppose my time ain’t so 
far off, though there‘s plenty o’ work 
in me still.” 


SNAPSHOTS WITHOUT A CAMERA 


BY FREDERICK COX. 


THE accompanying illustrations are 
specially interesting in that they were 
produced entirely without the aid of a 
camera or photographic plates. The 
simple and fascinating method em- 
ployed is capable of yielding really 
charming results, which compare 
favourably with ordinary photographs. 

Many natural objects, more especi- 
ally in plant life, such as_ flowers, 
leaves and fern fronds, as well as 
‘feathers, insect wings, etc., very 
readily lend themselves to this method 
of photography. The essentials are 
as follows: A printing frame, 1 Ib. of 
hyposulphite of soda, and a packet of 
self-toning papers or postcards. The 


subject for reproduction should be, in 
the first instance, dry and evenly 
pressed. It is then arranged on the slip 
of clean glass in the printing frame, 
and a piece of sensitive paper, sensi- 


JAPANESE ANEMONE, 


tive side in contact, is placed thereon, 
the back of printing frame replaced 
and exposed, in direct sunlight if pos- 
sible, until a deep imprint has been 
obtained, after which it is fixed and 
washed in the ordinary way. 


For the production of satisfactory re- 
sults (and doubtless there will be many 
of our photographic readers  suffi- 
ciently interested to experiment), we 
would emphasize the necessity of 
selecting a subject partially trans- 
lucent, and also of printing deeply. 


The first imprint obtained is a nega- 
tive, and this is generally a sufficiently 
pleasing effect, but where desired a 
positive can be produced by placing 
the paper negative on the slip of glass 
in printing frame with another piece 
of sensitive paper in contact and ex- 
posed in the usual way. 


SWEET PEAS. 
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Negative. 


EVENING PRIMROSE AND FERN FROND. Positive. 


Positive. egative. 
LOVE-IN-THE-MIST. 
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HiGuH up in the Central Carpathians, 
amid the towering snow peaks of 
Northern Hungary, lies a fairylike 
Alpine land completely unknown to 
the ordinary tourist. Have the eyes 
of our victorious Allies yet gazed up- 
on its beauties? I wonder! 

Tatra-Fiired (the Bath of the Tatra 
Mountains) is reached by a railway 
running upward through the Vag 
Valley amid the grandest imaginable 
surroundings of rushing river, 
castled steep, jade-green lake and 
snowy mountain. 

Passing Csorba, the highest inhab- 
ited spot in the kingdom of Hungary, 
the passenger for Tatra-Fiired des- 
cends from his train at Poprad and 
continues his journey by carriage, or 
on horseback, along one of the most 
detestable roads in Christendom. But 
when he can take his eyes off its 
gigantic boulders and yawning 
abysses he sees around him a wealth 
of leaf and blossom—of mosses and 
ferns and flowers—unknown in any 
other land. And shortly there appear, 
nestling in forests of oak and pine, 
amid lovely lakelets of every varied 
shade of emerald, sapphire, turquoise 
and aquamarine, the charming little 
flower-garlanded chalets of Tatra- 
Fiired. 

Thither, in the summertime, when 
the Hungarian plain is broiling in 
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torrid heat, flock the gay citizens of 
Budapest. Kursaal, Hydro, Sanator- 
ium, beautiful gardens, splendid or- 
chestras, are provided for their delec- 
tation, and, until the chills of autumn 
drive them down to lower levels, mad 
is the whirl of society functions, of 
dress, dancing and “ divilment ”’ 
which prevails. Close upon their de- 
parting footsteps arrives a_ sadder 
world—that of poitrinaires and suf- 
ferers from various spinal maladies 
who come here to ‘‘ make a winter 
cure.’’ For them the ski, the sledge, 
the keen pure air of the heights whose 
varied elevations may be judged by 
the nature of their covering. First 
come foothills clad with yew and 
cypress; a little higher one climbs 
through thickets of spruce and larch 
interspersed with clumps of graceful 
birch; then come huge pines with 
enormous blue-black crowns; yet a 
little higher, and we are amid a dense 
scrub of wind-stunted fir and gaunt 
grey juniper. Finally we emerge 
upon the glistening snowfields and 
rocky aiguilles of the great heights. 
The region of the Tatra-Fiired is 
one of those sportsman’s paradises of 
which Hungary possesses so many. 
Trout and grayling abound in its 
streams; roebuck, bear, wild boar, 
wolf, roam through its forests; 
chamois inhabit its barren heights. 
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The black bear of the Carpathians 
is an extremely shy fellow, and wants 
a good deal of skill in tracing to his 
lair. He rarely shows fight, until ab- 
solutely brought to bay, except during 
the depths of winter, when cold and 
starvation render him bold and savage 
enough. In like manner, during the 
plentiful days of summer, the wolf is 
seldom seen—though often heard—but 
the long, frozen months of a_ hard 
winter render him bold and fierce in 
the extreme. Frequently the pack has 
been known to enter villages and to 
devour cattle and children. Even 
grown-up men and women sometimes 
fall victims. Occasionally a wolf goes 
mad, and then he is a terror indeed, 
for he rushes all over the country 
biting every living thing he meets, 
and a dreadful epidemic of rabies 
devastates the forest land. 

Wild boar are very numerous, so 
numerous and so destructive to crops 
that towards harvest time the maize 
fields which abut on the forest have to 
be regularly patrolled, day and night. 
As in the Highlands of Scotland, 
where the country is impossible for 
horse and hound, regular campaigns 
with gun and terrier are organized 
against the vixen and her youthful 
family, so, in the Carpathians, do 
bands of armed men sally forth with 
intent to destroy mother sow and her 
porcine progeny. The more orthodox 
chasse au sanglier is, however, also in 
vogue, when armies of beaters, amid 
an indescribable pandemonium of 
sound, drive the great tuskers towards 
the ambushed guns. 

The natives of the Tatra-Fiired dis- 
trict are Slovaks, and are said to be 
directly descended from the Czechs of 
Moravia. The men, despite the fierce- 
looking daggers ostentatiously dis- 
played in their broad leather belts, 
are extraordinarily mild and girlish in 
appearance. This is no doubt owing 
to their soft, long-lashed blue eyes and 
their long fair hair falling in ringlets 
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over their slim shoulders. The wo- 
men are plain, patient creatures, toil- 
ing unmurmuringly from early morn 
till dewy eve for a rude hut to shelter 
them, a hunch of black bread and a 
bowl of maize porridge. They have 
no education, no books, no ambitions 
—one would almost say that they had 


~no thoughts. They seem to go through 


life contentedly enough, and, when 
the hour strikes, they lie down equally 
contentedly to die. 

I have not myself witnessed a Slovak 
wedding, but I have been told that 
their marriage customs are sufficiently 
curious. To begin with, the girls of a 
family are always spoken of as “‘ pur- 
chasable daughters,’’ and_ eligible 
young men are known as “‘purchasing 
bachelors.’’ The bridegroom pays to 
his prospective father-in-law, for the 
honour of marrying into his family, a 
sum which varies from fifty to two 
hundred florins, according to the 
status of the family—and the looks of 
the lady. Some little time before the 
wedding day the best man goes round 
with invitations to the whole neigh- 
bourhood ‘‘ to partake of a crumb of 
bread and to drink a small glass of 
wine, also to engage in a dance,”’ 
upon the festive occasion. And the 
whole of the neighbourhood joyfully 
puts in an appearance, each man and’ 
woman bringing with him or her a 
knife, fork and plate. Trout fried in 
butter, eggs and sheep’s-milk cheese 
form the menu; thereafter to the 
blood-firing strains of a Czigany band 
the company dance till all is blue! 
For two days they keep the ball a-roll- 
ing, then, before departing, each guest 
drops a small coin into a bowl handed 
round for the purpose, as a contribu- 
tion towards the heavy expenses of 
such a tremendous blow-out. 

As a rule the couple live happily 
ever after—that is to say, divorce is 
rare amongst the Slovaks. But I fear 
that neither in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains nor throughout Hungary gener- 
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ally are marriage vows very scrupu- 
lously kept. In the majority of cases 
husband and wife hold each other in 
thorough respect; they are careful for 
each other’s dignity, and consult each 
other upon every important domestic 
question. But outside that—well, 
marriage is one thing, love quite an- 
other, they say. I have heard advo- 
cates of all things Hungarian argue 
that this manner of looking at the law 
of life is not without its good effects. 
Any man who marries an attractive 
woman knows, they say, that if he 
does not mind his manners she will 
have no difficulty in finding those who 
will appreciate her at her full worth. 
He is, of course, not so unreasonable 
as to expect her to continue to bestow 
her affection upon a man who has 


ceased to show her that she is for him 
the one woman in the world. There- 
fore, Q.E.D., he does mind his man- 
ners—sometimes ! 

In like fashion the woman is thor- 
oughly well aware that she must con- 
tinue to give to her lawful spouse her 
full love and devotion, that she must 
spare no effort to make herself attrac- 
tive in his eyes. Otherwise it will be 
quite natural that he should seek ap- 
preciation elsewhere. 

Readers will decide for themselves 
the whether or no of this ingenious 
theory, but I feel compelled to add 
that the incentive to wifely love and 
devotion employed by the peasant 
husband of the Carpathian Mountains 
not infrequently takes the persuasive 
form of a good hefty cudgel ! 
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THE THEORY OF A GOLF BALL’S FLIGHT 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR TAIT. 


In the early days of this Magazine the late Professor Tait wrote 
the following article, based on careful and elaborate experi- 
ments. The professor’s dicta and conclusions led to much 
comment and controversy, and the interest they occasioned was 
shown by the continual demand which long existed for the 
number containing the essay. So many inquiries have reached 
us that we have thought it desirable to reprint this article as it 
originally appeared. It may be added that differences of opinion 
prevail as to the correctness of the Professor’s arguments. 
Readers must judge for themselves. We need not enlarge upon 
the influence of the rubber-cored ball on this problem, and the 
fact that experiments have recently been made with a new 
composition for filling lends additional interest to the Professor’s 
comments on “‘ spin,’”’ and the influence of homogeneity on a 
ball’s construction. As regards length of drive, it may be stated 
that Lieut. F. G. Tait, a son of the author, winner of the 
Amateur Championship in 1896 and 1898, and beaten in the 
final by Mr. John Ball for the same honour in 1899, recorded a 
drive of 341 yards g in. at St. Andrew’s in 1893, the length 
being officially measured. Since then, in 1895, at Walton 
Heath, Braid drove 395 yards. Among amateurs, we believe 
the record to be held by Mr. E. Blackwell, one of the 
most consistent long drivers we have ever known in 
this country. In 1892 he drove 366 yards at St. Andrew’s. 
Professor Tait’s experiments were made in 1896.—ED. 


Error ubique patet ; falsa est doctrina periti: wholly superfluous, and in general 


injurious to the game: Acts of 
Gambling, Fraud and _ Profanity 
These, however, belong to the do. 


Sola fides numeris intemerata manet. 


In the great drama, familiarly known 


as a Round of Golf, there are many 
Acts, each commonly but erroneously 
called a Stroke. Besides Acts of 
Driving, to which this article is de- 
voted, there are Acts of Approaching, 
Acts in (not always out of) Hazards, 
and Acts of Holing-out. There is 
another class of Acts, inevitable as 
human beings are constitute—Acts of 
Negligence, Timidity, or Temerity. 
Of these we cannot complain, and 
they give much of its interest to the 
game. <A_ philosophic professional, 
after missing an easy putt, put this 
aspect of the game in words which 
could scarcely be improved: ‘‘ If we 
cud a’ aye dae what we wantit, there 
wud be nae fun in’t.’’ Besides these, 
there are, too frequently, other Acts 


main of the moral, rather than of the 
natural, philosopher. 

Each Act of golf proper has several 
Scenes. An Act of Driving essen- 
tially contains four; besides the mere 
preliminary work of the caddie, such 
as teeing the ball (when that is per- 
missible), handing his master the 
proper club, and clearing loafers and 
nursery-maids out of the way. These 
are : 


ScenE I.—Stance, Waggle & Swing. 


Here the only dramatis persone dir- 
ectly engaged are the player and his 
club. This scene is rarely a brief one, 
even with the best of players, and it is 
often absurdly protracted. 
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SceNE I1.—The Stroke Proper. 


The club and the ball practically 
share this scene between them; but 
the player’s right hand, and the re- 
sistance of the air, take some little 
part in it. It is a very brief one, last- 
ing for an instant only, in the sense 
of something like one ten-thousandth 
of a second. Yet in that short period 
most important events take place. 
(Sometimes, it is true, this scene does 
not come off at all, the club passing, 
instead of meeting, the ball. It is 
called a stroke for all that, and is 
sedulously noted on the scorer’s card). 


Scene II]1.—The Carry. 


Here the action is confined to the 
ball, gravity and the atmosphere. The 
scene may last for a second or two 
only, if the ball be topped, or if a 
poor player is at work; but with good 
drivers it usually takes six seconds at 
the very least. 


ScENE IV.—The Run. 


Here pure chance is the main actor. 
The scene has no measurable duration 
when the ball lands in mud or soft 
sand. It may continue for two, three 
or more seconds if the ball be topped 
or get a running fall, and the links be 
hard and keen. The ball’s progress 
may be by mere rolling or by a series 
of leaps. This is usually (at least on 
a ‘‘ sporting ’’ course) a most critical 
scene, and’ the player feels himself 
breathing more freely when it is safely 
concluded. 

Our chief concern is with the sec- 
ond and third of these scenes; the 
fourth, from its very nature, being of 
such a capriciously varying character 
that it would be vain to attempt a dis- 
cussion of it, and the first being of 
interest to our present purpose only in 
so far as it is a necessary preliminary 
to the second. Its result, from our 
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point of view, is merely to bring the 
club face into more or less orderly and 
rapid contact with the ball. We say 
advisedly the club face (not merely 
the club head), for operations such as 
hacking and sclaffing, however inter- 
esting in themselves, form no part of 
golf, properly so-called. 

All the resources of the pen, the 
pencil and the photographic camera 
have been profusely employed on be- 
half of the public to convey to it some 
idea of the humours of Scene I, so 
that we may omit the discussion of 
it also. 

Brief as is the duration of the sec- 
ond scene, the analysis of even its 
main features requires considerable 
detail if it is to be made fully intel- 
ligible. I will attempt to give this in 
as popular a form as possible. But 
before | do so it may be well to show 
its importance by a passing reference 
to some of its consequences, as we 
shall thus have a general notion of 
what has to be explained. When the 
ball parts company with the club this 
scene ends, and the third scene begins. 
Now, at that instant, having by its 
elasticity just recovered by the flatten- 
ing which it suffered from the blow, 
the ball must be moving as a free 
tigid solid. It has a definite speed, 
in a definite direction, and it may have 
also a definite amount of rotation 
about some definite axis. The exist- 
ence of rotation is manifested at once 
by the strange effects it produces on 
the curvature of the path, so that the 
ball may skew to right or left, soar 
upwards as if in defiance of gravity, 
or plunge headlong downwards, in- 
stead of slowly and reluctantly yield- 
ing to that steady and persistent pull. 
The most cursory observation shows 
that a ball is hardly ever sent on its 
course without some spin, so that we 
may take the fact for granted, even if 
we cannot fully explain the mode of 
its production. And the main object 
of this article is to show that LONG 
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CARRY ESSENTIALLY INVOLVES UNDER- 
SPIN. 

Now, if golf balls and the faces of 
clubs were both perfectly hard (i.e., 
not deformable), the details of the 
effects of the blow would be a matter 
of simple dynamical calculation, and 
Scene II would be absolutely instan- 
taneous. If, in addition, the ball were 
perfectly spherical, smooth and of 
homogeneous material, no blow could 
possibly set it in rotation; if it were 
defective in any of these particulars 
we could easily calculate the direction 
of the axis of rotation and the amount 
of spin produced in it by any assigned 
blow. But, unfortunately, neithei 
balls nor clubs can make an approach 
to perfect hardness. For there is 


never, even in a gentle stroke, a mere 
point of contact between ball and club. 
In good drives the surface of contact 
may often, as we see by an occasional 
trace from undried paint or by the 
pattern impressed by the first drive on 
a new leather face, be as large as a 


shilling. The exact mathematical 
treatment of so large a distortion is 
an exceedingly complex and difficult 
matter. But fortunately we are not 
called upon to attack it, for it is ob- 
vious, from the facts of common ob- 
servation already cited, that the final 
effect on the ball is of the same general 
character as if it had been perfectly 
hard, though the speed of projection, 
and notably that of spin, will be 
materially less. And it is with the 
character rather than with the amount 
of the effect that we are mainly con- 
cerned. 

When we reflect on the brief dura- 
tion of the impact, and realize that 
the average force exerted is about 
three tons weight, we see at once that 
we may practically ignore the effects 
of gravity, of the continued pushing 
forward of the club head, and even 
of the resistance of the air (though 
amounting to, say, fivefold the weight 
of the ball) during that short period ; 
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so that we are concerned only with 
the velocity and the orientation of the 
club face at the moment of impact. 

The simplest case which we have to 
consider is that in which the club face, 
at the instant of meeting the ball, is 
moving perpendicularly to itself. If 
the ball be spherical and homogene- 
ous, there can be no spin; and thus 
we are concerned only with the steps 
of the process by which the ball ulti- 
mately leaves the club in the common 
direction of motion. The first effect 
is the impulsive pushing forward of 
the part of the ball which is struck, 
the rest, by its inertia, being a little 
later in starting. Thus the ball and 
club face are both distorted until they, 
for an instant, form as it were one 
body, which has the whole momentum 
which the club head originally pos- 
sessed. As the club head is usually 
about five times more massive than 
the ball, the common speed is five- 
sixths only of the original speed of the 
head. But the ball and club both 
tend to recover from their distortion, 
and experiment shows that they exert 
on one another, during this recovery, 
an additional impulsive pressure which 
is a definite fraction of that already 
exerted between them. This fraction is 
technically called the ‘‘ co-efficient of 
restitution,’’ and it is upon its magni- 
tude that the higher or lower quality 
of the ball, and of a club face, mainly 
depend. Its value, when good mater- 
ials are employed, is usually about 
0.6. Thus the club and ball at last 
separate with a relative speed six- 
tenths of that with which the club 
approached the ball. The ball there- 
fore finally acquires a speed about one- 
third greater than that which the club 
head originally had. Thus the head 
must have a pace of about 180 feet 
per second in order that it may drive 
the ball at the rate of 240 feet per 
second. 

Where, as is almost invariably the 
case, the face of the club is not mov- 
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ing perpendicularly to itself at impact, 
there is always one perfectly definite 
plane which passes through the centre 
of the ball and the point of first con- 
tact, and which is parallel to the dir- 
ection of motion of the head. It is in 
this plane, or parallel to it, that the 
motions of all parts of the ball and the 
club head (except, of course, some of 
the small relative motions due to dis- 
tortion) take place. Hence if the ball 
acquire rotation it must be about an 
axis perpendicular to this plane. The 
whole circumstances of the motion can 
therefore be, in every case, represented 
diagrammatically by the section of the 
ball and club face made by this plane. 
The diagram may take one or other 
of the two forms below, either of 
which may be derived from the other 
by perversion and inversion. 


the club head may be represented as 
moving in any direction whatever ; but 
it is quite sufficient for our purpose 
to treat it as moving horizontally. It 
is the existence of the component 
velocity A C, in a direction parallel to 
the club face, which (alone) makes the 
difference between this case and the 
simple one which we have just treated. 
And if the ball were perfectly smooth 
this component would lead to no con- 
sequences. But because of friction 
this component produces a tangential 
force whose effect is partly to give the 
ball as a whole a motion parallel to 
A C, partly to give it rotation in the 
direction indicated by the curved ar- 
row. The direction of motion of the 
ball when free lies somewhere be- 
tween the directions of A B and C B, 
say in the line D B. 


DIAGRAM 1. 


First Figure. 


Thus, if the page be turned upside- 
down and held before a mirror, the 
result will be simply to make the first 
figure into the second, and the second 
into the first—merely, in fact, altering 
their order. Holding the page erect 
before a mirror we get diagrams speci- 
ally suited for a left-handed player. 

In each of the figures the velocity 
of the club head at impact is repre- 
sented by the line A B, and the dotted 
lines A C and C B represent its com- 
ponents parallel and perpendicular to 
the club face respectively. By proper 
tilting the figures, A B may be made 
to take any direction we please, i.e., 


Second Figure. 


As already remarked, one or other 
of the diagrams above applies to any 
possible case. But there are two 
special cases which are of paramount 
importance; and if these be fully 
understood by him, the reader can 
easily make for himself the applica- 
tion to any other. 

In the first of these special cases the 
plane of the diagram is to be regarded 
as horizontal, and the club face (per- 
pendicular to it by the conditions of 
the diagram) consequently vertical, 
while the rotation given to the ball 
is about a vertical axis. The spectator 
is therefore supposed to be looking 
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down upon the club and ball from a 
station high above them. The inter- 
pretation of the indicated result thus 
depends upon the direction of the line 
joining the player’s feet. If that line 
be (as it ought to be) perpendicular to 
the face of the club, it is parallel to 
BC; so that the club (when it reaches 
the ball) is being pulled in (first 
figure) or pushed out (second figure), 
in addition to sweeping past in front 
of the player paraliel to the line join- 
ing his feet. The first of these is the 
very common fault called “ slicing.”’ 
The second is not by any means so 
common, and I am not aware that it 
has ever been dignified by a special 
name. If, on the other hand, the line 
of the feet be parallel to a B, the sweep 
of the club head is in the correct line, 
but the face is turned outwards (first 
figure), or inwards (second figure), 
and we have what is called “‘heeling”’ 
or toeing.’’ These terms must not 
be taken literally, for heeling may be 
produced by the toe of the club and 
Slicing and heel- 


toeing by the heel. 
ing have thus precisely the same 
effect, so far as the rotation (and con- 


sequent ‘‘ skewing ’’) of the ball is 
concerned ; but the position of the line 
p B shows that, other things being 
correct, a sliced ball starts a little to 
the left of the intended direction, 
while the heeled ball commences its 
disastrous career from the outset by 
starting a little to the right. It is most 
important to the player that he should 
be able to distinguish between those 
common faults, because, though their 
(ultimate) results are identical, the 
modes of cure are entirely different. 
This, of course, is obvious from what 
we have said above as to the intrinsic 
nature of each. Toeing, and the in- 
nominate fault mentioned above, both 
give the opposite rotation to that pro- 
duced by heeling, and therefore the 
opposite skew. If slicing and toeing 
occur together, each tends to mitigate 
the evil effects of the other; so with 
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heeling and the innominate. But 
slicing and heeling together will pro- 
duce aggravation of each other’s 
effects. 

In the second special case the plane 
of the diagram is regarded as vertical, 
and the spectator’s line of sight passes 
horizontally between the player’s feet 
from a point behind him. The first 
diagram therefore corresponds to 
undercutting, and the second to 
topping, if A B be horizontal; or to 
jerking, and bringing the club up- 
wards behind the ball,* respectively, 
if the face be vertical. The first dia- 
gram also represents the natural action 
of a spoon, or a “‘grassed’’ play club, 
A B being horizontal. In all these 
cases the spin is about a_ horizontal 
axis, and therefore the skewing is up- 
wards or downwards. Thus we have 
traced out generally, and also speci- 
ally for the most important cases, the 
processes of the second scene, which 
usher the ball into the third with a de- 
finite speed and a definite rotation. 

In the discussion of the third scene, 
in which the ball is left to its own 
resources to struggle as best it can 
against the persistent downward pull 
of gravity and the resistance of the 
air, we will treat of good drives only, 
i.¢., those in which the spin, if there 
be any, is about horizontal axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of flight, and 
is such as to cause the ball to ‘‘soar,’’ 
not to dook.” 

We will treat, first, of the path as 


* This suggests a very favourite diagram em- 
instructors in the 
embellished with a_ full 
circle, intended to show the proper path of the 
club head, and the ball is placed (on a high tee) 
a good way in front of the lowest point of the 
It will be seen from the text above that 
this virtual pulling in of the club head produces, 


ployed by many professed 


game. It is usually 


circle. 


in a vertical plane, the same sort of result as 


This is thor- 
tends to 


does slicing in a horizontal plane. 
reduce (if 
not wholly to destroy) the beneficial underspin. 


oughly deleterious, as it 
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affected by gravity alone; second, of 
the path under gravity and resistance 
alone (the ball having no rotation); 
third, of the path as it would be if the 
ball were spinning, but not affected 
by gravity; fourth, as it is when all 
these agents are simultaneously at 
work ; and, finally, the effects of wind. 
The first and third of these, in each 
of which one of the most important 
agents is left wholly out of account, 
though of less consequence than the 
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greater elevation. (Anyone can test 
this last result by means of the jet 
from a garden-engine. The speed of 
such a jet is so small that the resist- 
ance is inconsiderable). 

For comparison with some of the 
numerical results to be given below, 


we will here give a few simple par- 


ticulars. Suppose the ball to have 
an initial speed of 200 feet per second, 


_a low estimate, as will be seen, we 


have 


others, are necessary to the proper 
development of the subject, inasmuch 
as their preliminary treatment will 
enable us to avoid complications 
which might embarrass the reader. 
1. If there were no resistance, the 
path of a golf ball would be part of a 
parabolo, B A C, whose axis, A D, is 
vertical. The vertex, A, of the path 
would be always midway along the 


range, B C; and the ball would reach © 


the ground with the speed given it 
from the tee. A golf ball would there- 
fore be an exceedingly dangerous 
missile. For fairish but high driving 
would easily make the range B C some- 
thing like a quarter of a mile! And at 
that distance the ball would fall with 
precisely the same speed as that with 
which it left the tee. The range for 
any definite ‘‘ elevation ’’ (i.e., angle 
at which the path was inclined to hori- 
zon at starting) would be proportioned 
to the square of the initial speed, so 
that double speed would give quad- 
ruple range; and for any given speed 
it would increase with the elevation up 
to 45 deg., and thence diminish with 


DIAGRAM 2. 


Elevation. Range. Height. Time. 
75° 621 579 12 

45 1,242 310.5 8.8 
15 621 41.6 3.2 


The lengths are in feet and the 
times in seconds. Notice that for the 
elevation 15° we get a range of 207 
yards, with a maximum height of 14 
yards. These, so far, are not very 
unlike what may sometimes occur in 
an actual drive. But we must look to 
all the facts; and this closer com- 
parison shows the resemblance to be 
only superficial. For, first, the ver- 
tex is midway along the path; second, 
the ball comes down, as it rose, at 200 
feet per second. These are utterly 
contrary to experience. But, third, 
this long journey is effected in little 
more than three seconds. A golfer 
finds that it requires nearly seven sec- 
onds. The unresisted projectile theory 
is thus completely at fault, so far as 
application to golf is concerned. 

2. Let us next consider the effect of 
atmospheric resistance, the ball hav- 
ing no spin. It has already been said 
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that want of homogeneity in a spher- 
ical ball almost certainly leads to its 
getting spin from the very tee. But, 
even should it be projected without 
rotation, it will soon acquire some as 
it moves through the air. The spin 
so acquired will be of an uncertain 
and variable nature, and the flight of 
the ball will be unsteady and erratic. 

It seems to be pretty well estab- 
lished that, for the range of speed 
common in golf, the resistance is as 
the square of the speed; but, to find 
its value in any particular case, we 
must know the ‘ terminal velocity ”’ 
as it is called, i.e., the speed with 
which golf balls would reach the earth 
if they fell from a great height like 
hailstones. (This is obviously less, 
the greater the resistance). I have 
assumed 108 feet per second, having 
found that Robins’ old data give 114, 
which indicates too little resistance, 
while Bashforth’s modern data give 
95, indicating resistance decidedly too 
great. When I began to make calcu- 
lations on this subject I naturally took 
the more recent determination as the 
correct one; and was thus forced to 
assume at least 300 feet per second as 
the initial speed of a goif ball in order 
to account for some of the simplest 
acts. 

With this assumption we get the 
llowing sufficiently approximate re- 
sults for different elevations, the initial 
speed being taken as 240 feet per 
second. 
fleva- Speed at 
Vertex. 


Speed at 
Time. Descent 
90 
82 
82 
86 
100 


tion. 
50° 

23 
15.3 

10.2 


Range. Height. 
440 206 
75 119 

445 70.6 
589338 

324 20.5 


One feature at least-in this table is 
much more consonant with experience 
than that corresponding to the para- 
bolic path. The ball reaches the 
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ground in all these courses with speed 
far inferior to that with which it 
started. 

| purposely assumed 240 feet per 
second for the initial speed, though it 
is greater by ten per cent. than any 
| have yet actually measured,* in order 
to give this form of the theory as fair 
play as could be equitably conceded. 
Yet the utmost attainable range, as 
shown by the table, is short of 160 
yards, while the players whose pace | 
measured had habitually carried about 
180 yards the previous day, or were 
to do it the next. But I measured their 
habitual elevation as well as_ their 
pace. It was always small, rarely 
more than 1 in 6, i.e., less than 10°. 
The average was about 1 in 7, or little 
over 8°. Look again to the table, and 
we see that the maximum range for 
a speed of 240 (though only about 160 
yards at best) involves an elvation of 
some 34°, altogether unheard of in 
long driving, while the elevation of 
10° gives a range of 108 yards only! 
Thus this form of the theory also 
breaks down completely. Many other 
conclusive proofs can be given, but 
for reasons of space this must suffice. 

In what precedes I have endea- 
voured to make it perfectly clear that 
something else besides mere speed 
and elevation is required, if all the 
ordinary facts of long driving are to 
be simultaneously accounted for. 
Great initial speed is required if the 
resistance is great, and the larger 
these are the further is the vertex be- 
yond midway, but then the time taken 
for a range of 180 vards will be much 


*In laboratory experiments the players 
could not be expected to do full justice to their 
powers. They had to try to strike, as nearly 
as possible in the centre, a ten-inch disc of clay, 
the ball being teed about six feet in front of it. 
Besides this preoccupation there was always 
more or less concern about the possible conse- 
quences of rebourid, should the small target be 
altogether missed. 


my 


| 
140.4 


too short. In order that 180 yards 
may be covered in six seconds the 
average horizontal speed must be only 
90 feet per second, and gravity would 
cut short the ball’s flight long before 
it had reached the goal; unless, by 
way of preventing this, we gave it an 
extravagant elevation at starting. And 
in all cases the path will be concave 
downwards throughout its whole ex- 
tent. In many fine drives it is con- 
cave upwards for nearly half of the 
range. The sole additional considera- 
tion to which we can have recourse to 
help us in reconciling these apparently 
inconsistent facts is rotation of the 
ball—to which we are thus compelled 
to have recourse. 

I have been very cautious in leading 
up to this conclusion; for I have a 
vivid recollection of the ‘‘ warm ”’ 
reception which my heresies met with, 
some years ago, from almost all the 
good players to whom I mentioned 
them. The general feeling seemed to 
be one in which incredulity was alto- 
gether overpowered by disgust. To 
find that his magnificent carry was 
due merely to what is virtually a toe- 
ing operation—performed, no doubt, 
in a vertical and not in a horizontal 
plane—is too much for the self-exalt- 
ing golfer. 

The fact, however, is indisputable. 
When we fasten one end of a long 
untwisted tape to the ball and the 
other to the ground, and then induce 
a good player to drive the ball (per- 
pendicularly to the tape) into a stiff 
clay-face a yard or two off, we find 
that the tape is always twisted in such 
a way as to show underspin; no doubt 
to different amounts by _ different 
players, but proving that the ball 
makes usually from about one to three 
turns in six feet—say from 40 to 120 
turns or so per second. This is clearly 
a circumstance not to be overlooked. 

3. Some 230 years ago Newton em- 
ployed the analogy of the curved path 
of a tennis ball ‘“‘ struck with an 
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oblique racket ’’ to aid him in explain- 
ing the separation of the various con- 
stituents of white light by a prism. 
And he says, in words which apply 
to the behaviour of a golf ball, ‘‘ a cir- 
cular as well as a progressive motion 
being communicated to it by that 
stroke, its parts, on that side where 
the motions conspire, must press and 
beat the contigious air more violently 
than on the other,, and there excite a 
reluctancy and reaction of the air pro- 
portionately greater.’’ In other words 
the pressure of the air is greater on 
the advancing than on the retreating 
side of the ball, so that it is deflected 
from its course in the same direction 
as that of the motion of its front part, 
due to the rotation. This explanation 
has not since been improved upon, 
though the fact itself has been re- 
peatedly verified by many _ experi- 
menters. 

That the deflecting force thus callec 
into play by the rotation of the bai. 
may be of considerable magnitude is 
obvious from the fact of the frequency 
observed upward concavity of the 
earlier part of the path. For this 
proves that at first the new force is 
greater than the weight of the ball. 
It is thus greater than one-fifth of the 
direct resistance when the latter has 
its maximum value. Its magnitude 
depends upon the rate of spin, and 
also upon the speed of the ball, and 
may be regarded as directly propor- 
tional to their product. And we know 
from the way in which the ball be- 
haves after falling, that the spin does 
not diminish very rapidly, for a good 
deal of it remains at the end of the 
carry. It is probable that the spin 
contributes to the direct resistance also, 
and this was one of my reasons for 
assuming a terminal velocity some- 
what less than that deduced from the 
datum of Robins. Two important 
effects of hammering, or otherwise 
roughening, the ball are now obvious 
—it enable the club to “ grip ”’ the 
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ball firmly, so as to secure as much 
spin as possible, and it enables the 
ball to utilize its spin to the utmost. 

4. As the transverse force due to 
the spin is always in a direction per- 
pendicular to that of the ball’s motion 
it has no direct influence on the speed 
of the ball. Its only effect is on the 
curvature of the path. Thus so long 
as we are dealing only with paths con- 
fined to one vertical plane the axis of 
rotation must be perpendicular to that 
plane, and the effect of the transverse 
force is merely, as it were, an un- 
bending of the path which would have 
been pursued had there been no rota- 
tion. From this (very inadequate) 
point of view we see at once why, 
other things being the same, even a 
moderate underspin greatly lengthens 
the carry, especially in the case of a 
low trajectory. But such analogies 
give us no hint as to the actual 
amount of the lengthening in any par- 
ticular case. They lead us, however, 
to suspect that too great a spin may, 
in its turn, tend to shorten the carry, 
and that if of sufficiently great amount 
it might even bend the path over 
backwards and thus lead to the forma- 
tion of a kink. Only direct calcula- 
tion, however, can give us definite in- 
formation on these questions. 

We see from what precedes that the 
full investigation of the path of a golf 
ball, even when it is restricted to a 
vertical plane, would require volum- 
inous tables of at least triple entry ; for 
the form and dimensions of the path 
are now seen to depend quite as essen- 
tially upon the amount of spin as upon 
the initial speed and elevation. There 
are now no longer two, but innumer- 
able, paths which involve a definite 
carry ; even when they are confined to 
a vertical plane and the initial speed 
is given. But (as soon as trustworthy 
determinations of the resistance of air 
and of the rate at which the spin of a 
golf ball falls off are obtained) a couple 
of good computers, working in dupli- 
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cate for a month or two, would supply 
sufficient material for at least a rough 
approximation to any path effected 
under the ordinary limits of the initial 
data of fairly good driving. Let us 
hope that some wealthy club, or some 
enthusiastic patron of the game, may 
be induced to further such an under- 
taking, at least so far as to enable us 
to give a fairly approximate answer to 
such a question as, ‘‘ Other things 
being the same, what value of eleva- 
tion and of initial diminution of weight 
will together secure the maximum 
carry??? When we are in a position 
to give an answer, the clearing up of 
the whole subject may be regarded as 
at least fairly commenced. 

Meanwhile, as a specimen of what 
may be done in this direction, I give 
in the annexed Diagram 3 approximate 
sketches of the path of a golf ball 
under various initial conditions, the 
spin being regarded as unaltered dur- 
ing the flight. Thus, in Fig. 1, we 
have 
Initial speed 240 feet-seconds 
Initial relief of weight 2 fold 
Elevation §°.2 

This will be at once recognized as 
having at least considerable resem- 
blance to that class of really good, 
raking drives in which the ball’s path 
is concave upwards for more than a 
third of the range. Its one obvious 
defect, to too great obliquity of the 
descent, is due to the fact that, not 
knowing the law according to which 
the spin falls off, I have assumed it to 
continue unchanged throughout the 
path. The dotted curve, Fig. 5, which 
gives a very close approximation to 
the observed facts, was obtained by 
rough calculations from the same 
initial speed as Fig. 1, but with no 
elevation to start with. The spin is 
initially about 50 per cent. greater 
than in Fig. 1, but it has been as- 
sumed to fall off in geometric pro- 
gression with the lapse of time. 
From the mode in which this curve 
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was obtained, I cannot insert on it, 
as I have done in Figs. 1, 2 and 3, the 
points reached by the ball in each sec- 
ond of its flight; but they will pro- 
bably coincide pretty closely with 
those on Fig. 1. In the last-mentioned 
figures, F is the point of contrary flex- 
ture and v the vertex. We have, far- 
ther, for Fig. 1, 


Range 

Time 

Greatest height 
Position of vertex 


186 yards 
6.2 seconds 
60 feet 


0.71 of range 


In Fig. 2 the initial speed and rota- 
tion are the same as in Fig. 1, but 
the elevation is increased to 12°. It 
will be seen that little additional carry 
is gained in consequence. (Had there 
been no spin, the increase of elevation 
from 5° to 12° would have made a very 
large increase in the range). In Fig. 
3 the elevation is 9°.6 only, but the 
initial diminution of weight is treble 
of the weight. In this figure we see 
the effect of supposing the spin to be 
constant throughout, for it has two 
points of contrary flexture, F and F,, 
and only between these is it concave 
downwards. 

For contrast with these I have in- 
serted, as Fig. 4, a path with the same 
initial speed, but without — spin. 
Though it has the advantage of 15° 
of elevation, it is obviously far inferior 
to any of the others in the transcen- 
dently important matter of range. 

By comparing Figs. 2 and 3 we see 
the effect of further increase of initial 
spin, especially in the two points of 
contrary flexure in Fig. 3. Further 
increasing the spin, these points of 
flexure close in upon the vertex of the 
path, and when they meet it the ver- 
tex becomes a cusp as in the second 
figure in Diagram 4. The tangent at 
the cusp is vertical, and the ball has 
no speed at that point. This is a speci- 
ally interesting case, the path of a 
gravitating projectile nowhere concave 
downwards. With still further spin 
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the path has a kink, as in the first of 
these figures. 

I have not yet been able to realize 
the kink (though I have reached the 
cusp stage) with an ordinary golf ball. 
It would not be very difficult if we 
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could get an exceedingly hard ball, 
made hollow if necessary, tee on a 
steepish slope, and use a_ well-baffed 
cleek with a roughened face. I have, 
however, obtained a kink with other 
projectiles. It is best shown in the 
majestic flight of a large balloon of 
very thin indiarubber, when sharply 
cut (obliquely downwards so as to 
give it underspin) with the flat hand. 
This is a very striking experiment, 
eminently safe, and also thoroughly 
demonstrative. 

As to the genesis of exceptionally 
long carries (in the absence of wind) 
it will be seen from what precedes that 
I am not in a position to pronounce 
any very definite opinion. How much 
may be due to an accidentally happy 
combination of elevation and_ spin, 
how much to extravagant initial speed, 
can only be decided after long and 
laborious calculation. That extra 
speed has a great deal to do with the 
matter (always provided there be spin 
enough) is obvious from the numer- 
ical data given above. To lengthen 
the carry by thirty yards in Fig. 1, 
the ball must have an initial speed of 
300 instead of 240. But such excep- 
tional drives never occur in careful 
play: Vis consili expers, etc., would 
almost seem to have been written for 
golf. The vis temperata is the only 
passport to a medal or a champion- 
ship. Its congener, but also its op- 
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posite, usually comes into play when 
two good drivers, playing for amuse- 
ment and ready for a “ lark,’’ find 
two other swipers ahead of them. 
Then the temptation is almost irres- 
istible to that ‘‘ harmless pastime, 
sport fraternal,’? which consists in 
“ tickling up ’’ the party in front as 
soon as they have played their 
second.’’ The law which permits this 
furnishes the strongest possible in- 
centive to outrageously long driving, 
and thus, in one sense a least, tends 
to lower the standard of the game. 

A long drive is not essentially a 
long carry. With luck and a hard, 
keen green, the veriest topper or 
skittler may occasionally pass the best 
driver, provided he hits hard enough. 
But it is not golf, as rightly under- 
stood, recklessly to defy hazards on 
the mere chance of being lucky 
enough to escape them. 

5. On the effects of wind little can 
be learned from calculation until we 
have full data. For it is almost in- 
variably the case that the speed of the 
wind varies within very wide limits 
with the height above the ground. 
Even when the players themselves feel 
none, there may be a powerful current 
sixty feet above them. 

We will therefore simply, in order 
to combat some current prejudices, 
treat only of the case in which the 
wind is in the plane of the drive, 7.e., 
a head wind or a following wind, and 
is of the same speed at all levels within 
the usual rise of the ball. Then the 
matter is easy enough. For the air, 
so far as we are concerned with it, is 
then moving as a whole, and in it the 
path of a golf ball depends only upon 
the relative speed and elevation with 
which it was started. Find, then, with 
these data, the path of the ball rela- 
tively to the air, and then compound 
with the results the actual motion of 
the air, and we have the path of the 
ball as it appears to a_ spectator. 


(Diagram 5.) 
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If the ball be struck from o with 
velocity represented by 0 A, and the 
reversed velocity of the air be repre- 
sented by A B, the velocity of the ball 
relatively to the air is given by o B, 
or B,, according as the wind is with 
the ball or against it. Trace the suc- 
cessive positions of the ball in the 
moving air for each of these, say at 
intervals of a second, and then dis- 
place these horizontally, forward or 


A 4, 


DIAGRAM 5. 


backward, to the amount by which the 
air itself has advanced during the time 
elapsed. The result is of course 
merely to compress or to lengthen each 
portion of the path in proportion to 


False views abound; the 


cracks 


In figures, only, rests our trust unshaken. 
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the time which the ball took in travers- 
ing it. There is no effect on the height 
of any part of the path, nor on the 
time of passing through it. It is clear 
that the path, whose initial circum- 
stances are shown by oO B, in the 
figure, will rise higher than that cor- 
responding to O B,. Hence a ball 
which has no spin rises higher when 
driven with a following wind than 
against an equally strong head wind. 
This is in the teeth of the general 
belief, which is probably based on the 
fact that the vertex of the path against 
a head wind is brought closer to the 
spectator at the tee, and therefore its 
angular elevation is increased. When 


the ball has spin, the conditions of | 


this question become very complex, 
and no general statement can be 
made, though a calculation can of 
course be carried out for the data of 


.each particular case. 


I conclude, as I began, with the 
much-needed warning : 


’ are all mistaken; 
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HE AND SHE 


BY C. G. 


SHE stood, pawing, between a bony 
blue roan and a moth-eaten dun, a 
fairy among charwomen. Bright bay 
she was, with fine bone, clean legs, 
and a saucy little head that tossed at 
the end of an arching neck. The ex- 
pressive monocle of Lieutenant Car- 
berry (our troop officer) swept blankly 
over the motley line of remounts, 
rested on her and gleamed. 

Thoroughbred, by Jer-usalem ! 
Hey!  where’s Dolan? Trooper 
Dolan !”’ 

“Here, sor!’’ His small 
patriot doubled forward. 

** See that mare ?—the bright bay. 
Ye do? Well, grab her, and stick to 
her. She’s comin’ to the troop, un’er- 
stan’? Don’t let any of those Hussars 
lift her off you.” 

‘*T will not, sor.’’ Dolan saluted, 
took the mare’s rope from the re- 
mount trapper, and slipped his bridle 
over her head. 

The veterinary officer came along 
the line, passing the horses out. He 
gave the fairy a suspicious glance, 
caught her lower jaw, pulled her pink 
tongue sideways, and exposed a milky 
set of ivories. 

How did this four-year-old get 
here? I'll cast her, anyway; too 
young.’’ He referred to the paper 
label that dangled from her headstall. 
“Number one hundred and _forty- 
seven,’’ he shouted, and his satellite 
sergeant-major dotted the number in 
his notebook. 

** Yesssir, number one hundred and 
forty-seven cast—too young. Very 
good, sir.’’ 

Carberry swore, groaned, and strode 
off, thrashing his boot with his whip. 
The little mare made a coquettish peck 
at Dolan’s shoulder-strap, and he 
stroked her velvet nose. His face was 
very black. 

“Good-bye, colleen,’’ said he, softly. 

The veterinary surgeon lifted up his 
voice again. 


com- 


‘Numbers eighty-three, one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, one hundred 
and ferty-seven, and three hundred 
and thirty-nine, cast. File the rest 
away. Sergeant-Major, inspect their 
labels as they pass.”’ 

We filed past the scrutiny, leading 
our new horses, turned out of the 
meadow and over the common. to- 
wards our lines. Carberry pulled up 
his big chestnut by the half-way 
spinney, and watched the new entry 
go by, watched them with the critical 
eye of a drill instructor inspecting 
young recruits. 

At the extreme rear was Dolan, 


leading the little bay mare, who gam- 
bolled like a spring lambkin at the 
end of her rein. 

Carberry’s eyeglass popped out of 
position. 

‘* Jerus—ye 


ye’ve got her?” 
your pardon, I have, 


““ Bless my soul! Ye’ll have us 
hanged for horse stealin’, d’ye know 
that? Shot at dawn we'll be !’’ 

Dolan looked aggrieved. 

‘““ Beggin’ your pardon, sor—ye 
said, ‘ Stick to her for the troop.’ ”’ 
Then, cunningly, ‘ She’s thorough- 
bred, sor.’’ 

Carberry readjusted his window. 

‘Hum, did I? Is she? Well, 
how did ye manage it, anyway ?”’ 

““ Shure, I just changed the label 
wid another bay mare belongin’ to the 
Hussars—whin her man wasn’t lookin’ 
—an’ now she’s gone away, cast as 
too young—she wid teeth to her as 
long as my arm, huh! huh!. Beg 
pardon, sor.”’ 

Carberry’s pane twinkled. He gazed 
stealthily down the road. 

Whist !’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Since 
you’ve got her you’d best keep her. 
But see now, if any blood gets spilt 
over this, it’s yours, mind.”’ 

“ Willingly, sor—thank you, sor.” 
Dolan beamed, and fondled the nose 
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of the little bay mare, who made a 
playful feint or two for his ear. 

He took her, metaphorically, to his 

heart, called her Pegeen (after a pub- 
lican’s daughter in Galway), and 
taught her all he knew. In a month 
he had her bending round the sword 
dummies like a polo pony, and going 
over the jumps like an Aintree 
favourite. Those are but a tithe of 
the accomplishments he taught her. 
He rewarded her with sugar stolen 
from the canteen, and carrots looted 
from the gardens of the married 
quarters. He would sneak down to 
stables at night, dodge the guard, and 
bed his Pegeen down at the expense 
of the other horses, until, as an 
aggrieved C”’ trooper complained, 
‘* She lies there, littered down like a 
duchess, nothin’ stickin’ out but her 
ears.”’ 

Their idyll continued _ blissfully 
through the summer, then separation 
suddenly threatened the pair. Car- 
berry was away on leave, and the re- 
gimental sergeant-major’s horse being 
down with “ quittor,’’ the regimental 
sergeant-major cast about him for an- 
other. His eye, not unnaturally, fell 
on Pegeen, the pretty, the perfect 
lady. 

““Nice mare you’ve got there, 
m’lad,’’ said he to Dolan’ one 
morning. 

Dolan, knowing his ‘‘Regimental,”’ 
went pale, freckles and all. 

Er—er—beg pardon, sor ?”’ 

Nice mare that of yours.” 

Dolan drew in his breath. “‘ Ye 
might think so to look at her, but she’s 
as cunnin’ as a canteen rat; she is that 
—she stumbles very bad, she bucks 
under a cold saddle—an’—an’ she 
she rears, too.’’ 

The “‘ Regimental ”’ sniffed at these 
pitiful lies. 

“Don’t try to come any of those 
old soldier tales with me, my lad, or 
you'll find yourself in trouble; and 
while we’re about it, just clap a saddle 
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on her, and I’ll take her out now.’’ 

One does not bandy argument with 
regimental sergeant-majors. Dolan 
turned, and slunk off toward ‘‘ C”’ 
stables, with his head low on his chest. 
He returned ten minutes later, leading 
Pegeen. 

The ‘‘ Regimental ’’ took up his 
reins, mounted, and sat well down in 
the saddle. Dolan let go of Pegeen’s 
head, and she shot straight up into 
the blue—so did the ‘‘ Regimental.’ 
He came down with a bump (he is a 
heavy man), and up he went again, 
descending even more heavily. 

Then Pegeen went mad. She cut 
round and round, wriggling like a 
classic dancer, kicking like a ballerina 
—Pegeen, the perfect lady! We on- 
lookers were surprised, amazed—so 
was the ‘‘ Regimental.’’ The Regi- 
mental ’’ was fat, but he was game. 
He stuck it as best he could, but he 
did not make a pretty picture. Every 
time he went up, his eyes nearly 
popped out; every time he came down 
we heard his teeth click. 


If not pretty, it was sensational. It — 


is not given to everyone to see a regi- 
mental sergeant-major turned into a 
shuttlecock. A signaller next to me 
murmured that it ‘‘ beat cock-fight- 
ing ’’?; an awed lance-corporal whis- 
pered that ‘‘ Buffalo Bill ain’t no- 
where.”’ 

At the fifth lap the ‘“ Regimental ’” 
abandoned hope, and the saddle. He 
came rocketting overboard, trundled 
into the gutter, and lay on his back, 
moaning for stretcher-bearers and 
absolution. The lance-jack and the 
signaller, two troopers and a saddler 
doubled to his assistance. 

Pegeen careered off towards “ C”’ 
stables, Dolan after her, I after both 
of them. i 

I arrived just in time to witness 
Dolan tenderly, and almost tearfully, 
removing a thistle from under her 
saddle blanket. 

They are still together, those two. 
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A PARTRIDGE HUNT 


BY ARTHUR O. FISHER. 


Shouldering our rifle and winding our horn 
We hunt the pink partridge that chirps in the 
corn. 


I pon’t know the author of the above 
very remarkable lines, which show the 


oet’s quaint and original views of 
Pp q 


partridge shooting. In the present 
story there was n@corn, for it was well 
on in October; bgt a hunt it certainly 
was. ‘‘ You may never get near 
them,’’ was the warning of my host, 
“* and in any case I am afraid you will 
get more walking than shooting.” 

** Oh, that is just the sort of day he 
likes,’’ said Barbara, with a touch of 
patronage and a hint of apology for 
my queer tastes. Afterwards she con- 
fided to me, ‘‘ To tell you the truth, 
I like shooting sitters, and I get bored 
watching driven birds.’ 

It was one of those still, clear morn- 
ings when a duck-frost has given way 
to a blue sky and a hot sun. The 
gardener claimed five degrees in the 
early dawn, and the nasturtiums con- 
firmed it. 

Barbara was impatient to be off. 
** Don’t let us take a man,’’ she said. 
*‘ If we had a good dog it would be 
different.”’ 


She had nothing more deadly in her 
hand than a long, stout hazel, which 
she held about six inches from the 
end, and was wont to pole-jump with 
it occasionally when her spirits re- 
quired a vent. Her costume was 
severity itself; only the lines of it 
were very pleasing and clear-cut, as 
were the ankles that showed over the 
broad-welted shoes. 

For all her impatience, we were 
starting in good time, and were soon 
striding along on a hard limestone 
toad that led over the Cotswold Hills 
to our shooting ground “‘ on the roof 
of the world,’’ as Barbara described 
it. As we mounted up the air seemed 
to get more crystal-like in its clear- 
ness, till the crack of a carter’s whip 
in the distance sounded like a pistol 
shot. The new wheat stacks, now 
looking so yellow in the bright light, 
marked the beginning of our ground. 

The first field was a flat, twenty- 
acre proposition of stubble. At one 
end there was a new growth of san- 
foin that might hold a bird, but the 
remainder looked as if it would not 
shelter a skylark. Two shooters seemed 
rather lost in such a expanse, and 
while we gazed in silence there rose 
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out towards the middle a cluster of 
brown dots that mounted until they 
reached the skyline, and then sank 


again, and finally drifted swiftly close 
to the ground in the direction of a far 
distant green ribbon of roots. 

We had watched, almost holding 
our breath; then Barbara looked at me 
with a note of interrogation—only one 
whispered word passed. It was 
Wide.’’ When we arrived at the 
sanfoin we closed up. Five more 
birds rose out of shot and went into 
the roots. 

We lost no time in getting forward, 
but owing to the flatness of the high 
tableland what looked like a small 
strip of roots proved to be another 
vast expanse in which walkers 
with only one gun seemed to be rather 
an insignificant factor. However, we 
decided to walk it all out in close 
order. 

We began up wind very slowly. 
Mercifully the roots carried no water, 
for they were very thick in places. 
Barbara was employing a_ sort of 
heather step, a high and very fatiguing 
action. Every time I went in up to 
the knees I reflected that we had no 
dog, and I had made a mental note to 
avoid long shots for fear of leaving 
birds on the ground. 

There is monotony in a sea of man- 
golds, where the attention is strained 
and the eye constantly sweeping the 
surface, so that a skylark nearly jerked 
me out of my stride, and even the 
gigantic daddy-long-legs that wood- 
cocked his way out from between the 
leaves tried to make me believe he was 
a partridge. 

There was no sign of our quarry, 
and having done one strip we came 
back on our tracks to walk again up 
wind. When we arrived at the end 
where our first lot of birds went in, 
the tension increased. We had nearly 
walked it out, and were in the act of 
turning for another strip when we trod 
on the whole covey. For one ecstatic 


instant they seemed to be all round us. 
| was conscious that my gun had gone 
off and a bird had stopped in front, 
and then I turred in time to see one 
clearly defined red-brown back as he 
banked up against the sky, and he got 
the second barrel, and spun in the air. 
It was great luck, and with something 
of a feeling of relief I saw Barbara 
nodding her congratulations as she 
waded back with the first bird. There 
was still a great deal to do, and we 
once more resumed our system of 
treading it out. We met with vary- 
ing success, and the hare pockets of 
my shooting coat were getting quite 
bulky by the time we had walked out 
our last strip. 

Directly we were free to speak I 
asked Barbara what had become of the 
big covey. ‘‘ They are away in the 
mustard, I think,’’ she said, ‘‘ and we 
might take tea with them later on.” 

As we emerged from the big’ field 
there was a _hollow—‘‘ where the 
bramble and the briar struggled 
blindly o’er the bank ’’—and it oc- 
curred to us it might be worth a visit 
on the chance of something having 
run out of the turnips. 

Barbara had only given one tap to 
the bramble patch when a hen pheas- 
ant got up almost in my face. A mo- 
ment’s pause was necessary for her to 
get into cooking distance. I fired, and 
she came down into the edge of the 
turnips. When I went to pick her 
up two small feathers on a turnip leaf 
was all that remained. 

active pedestrian,’? commented 
Barbara. ‘‘I expect it was because the 
waiting put you off.”’ 

Even this did not mollify me. We 
searched those turnips until we had 
no more time to spare. 

‘‘Come and have some lunch,” said 
Barbara; ‘‘ the man is waiting up at 
the stacks now,’’ and we reluctantly 
gave up the search, and turned our 
steps towards our frugal meal. 

Tt was a relief to sink down on to 
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the straw which the thatcher had left 
at the side of the rick, and while Bar- 
bara was turning out the contents of 
the luncheon basket I was admiring 
the way the grey stone village in the 
valley below shaded into the land- 
scape, and how very blue the thin 
curls of smoke were that wreathed 
round the church spire. My medita- 
tions were roughly broken in upon : 
“Do give up thinking about that 
pheasant; here is a mutton pasty and 
a long glass of cider,’’ and as she held 
it up to the light ‘“‘ the beadlike 
bubbles rose winking at the brim.’’ 

- We were not allowed to linger long 
over luncheon, and indeed our time 
had been encroached upon searching 
for the lost bird. There were still vast 
expanses of stubble before we got to 
the thick mustard, and by conscien- 
tiously walking this very wide we got 
a good many birds forward. 

There were signs of the day draw- 
ing in by the time we got to the thick 
covert, and here the birds waited for 


us better than we had even hoped. 
Getting up singly, and often in twos 
and threes, the bag mounted up, and 
when we had at last walked it all out 
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the hare pockets of my special coat 
were uncomfortably stuffed, so that 
Barbara said in other circumstances I 
should have had no chance of passing 
the village policeman. 


We were making our way off the 
ground when Barbara stopped, and 
exclaimed ‘‘ Hark !’’ in a way that re- 
minded me of another sport altogether ; 
but knowing that her hearing was of 
the kind to detect a dog walking on 
the gravel at a hundred yards, I left 
the case in her hands. 


““ There is a cock pheasant,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ somewhere at the back of the 
spinney,’’ and then she disappeared 
for what seemed an age. 

At last a shrill whistle blew far away 
on the other side. I sprang to atten- 
tion and peered up in the sky, and 
against the fading light came a rush- 
ing pheasant high up over the trees. 
The gun seemed to swing of its own 
accord ; his wing's shut, but he whirled 
on with the pace till he finally struck 
the hard limestone road and bounced 
with the blow. 

Now,”’ said Barbara, “ 1 hope 
you are jolly well content.’’ 
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CRORES 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters continually reach us, and when they have required answers we have been accustomed 
to reply privately. It occurs to us, however, that many of these communications are of 
general interest, and henceforth we shall endeavour to find room for them when possible. 
Letters will be the more welcome if accompanied by suitable photographs.—ED. 


To the Editor. the Navy and one in the Army. The 

S1r,—I enclose a photograph, taken ladies are members of the All England 
by me, which shows a game of deck Women’s Hockey Association team 
tennis on a liner in the South Atlantic that had been playing matches in 


Ocean. It was taken after the war Australia and New Zealand; one is 
had started in 1914. The players are now nursing, and the other farming. 
two men coming home to join the M. Rosinson. 
forces; they hold commissions, one in Westerham, Kent. 
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To the Editor. 


Sir,—I enclose a snapshot which 
speaks for itself. I took it in the gar- 
den. The rabbits are pets belonging 
to my sisters. The dog is a retriever 
bred by Mr. Beaumont Neilson from 
his famous bitch, Bess, herself an ex- 
champion at the Crystal Palace. His 
sire is Mr. Cook’s well-known dog, 
Simon of Riverside. 


AILEEN SAWREY-COOKSON. 


Brereton, Staffs. 


To the Editor. 


Sir,—I must write to say what great 
pleasure I have had in reading the 
articles on ‘‘ Sport in the Counties.’’ 
The descriptions are all very interest- 
ing, and as my home has always been 
in Gloucestershire and Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire, they appeal to 
me. Nowhere does the real English 


country life remain more than in those 
districts. 


I have been out here since February 
Ist, and please God it will soon be 
over. I had one leave: back in the 
summer, when I had several days’ 
badgering; got two, one a very fine 
boar. I have more terriers than ever 
just at present, three couple with the 
Heythrop, and some toppers. Just 
before I came out I bought six from 
Mr. Jones, Henley in Arden; they are 
the very oldest type, short-backed, and 
free from that wretched Sealyham 
blood. I think there will be a great 
scarcity of good terriers after the war, 
so many men having given them up. 
Badgers have been greatly on the in- 
crease round my home, and from what 
I hear practically every small place 
from which I have unearthed them is 
now full again. 

Good luck, and may this cussed job 
be over soon. 


Victor CARTWRIGHT, Lieut., 
12th Royal Lancers. 
With the B.E.F., 


October 17th, 1916. 


MISS SAWREY-COOKSON’S PETS (see letter) 
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MRS. VANDERVELL, WIFE OF THE FOUNDER OF C. A. VANDERVELL & co., LTD., 
WITH HER DAIMLER, A CAR SPECIALLY FITTED WITH THE LATEST C.A.V. PRODUCTS 
IN THE SHAPE OF LIGHTING AND ENGINE-STARTING APPLIANCES. 


MOTORING 


BY W. H. 


THE PETROL In_a recent article called 


ENGINE IN. Zeppelin or  Aero- 
WAR. plane ?”’ the writer said : 
is admittedly ab- 
surd to talk as if the Zeppelin 
as a type is doomed, for these 
ships are undoubtedly capable of 
great development as_ yet.’? The 
events of the past few weeks have 
given him no reason to change his 
opinion, though he would modify it 
to some extent by remarking that the 
Zeppelin is undoubtedly doomed as an 
offensive weapon. For scouting pur- 
poses, either as a naval or military 
unit, it has advantages, still capable 
of great development, not yet pos- 
sessed by aeroplanes. 

The shock of losing two Zeppelins 
at one fell swoop undoubtedly upset 
the German Higher Command more 
than was admitted, and the raid fol- 
lowing immediately on the one that 
proved so disastrous to him—that of 
September 23rd—was_ undoubtedly 
inspired by a spirit of bravado, a de- 
sire to impress neutral opinion, and 
an equally intense desire favourably 


BERRY. 


to affect potential investors in the 
Fifth German War Loan. Yet, al- 
though the second raid followed so 
quickly on the heels of the first—they 
occurred on following nights—the 


-airships gave the London defences a 


very wide berth indeed. It then took 
a week for the German mind to re- 
cover itself, and, judging by the raid 
of October Ist, this period was suffi- 
cient to renew confidence in the belief 
that the three previous disasters were 
due more to ill luck than to the 
vigorous use of any real offensive 
weapon possessed by the British. At 
this price we are quite content to have 
the Hun raid us as often as he desires. 

It was said at the time of the Jut- 
land battle that two more such vic- 
tories would result in the total destruc- 
tion of the German Navy; we might 
now say that if the Tower Bridge, 
the Houses of Parliament and Buck- 
ingham Palace be destroyed six more 
times, Germany’s supreme aerial flect 
will have ceased to exist. 

Much information has come into 
my possession during recent weeks 
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as to the means of defence now pos- 
sessed by the London Command. It 
is unfortunate that, without infringing 
the Defence of the Realm Act, infor- 
mation of this nature cannot be dis- 
cussed. I may say, however, that 
Allied experience and assistance has 
been invaluable to us in creating the 
defensive system which, so far as the 
London Command is concerned, is 
now so perfect that I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that a proportion of 
nine out of ten raiding airships find- 
ing their way through the outer ring 
of defences will never return to 
Germany. 

Obviously, it is impossible that the 
whole of the country be armed in the 
way that London is now armed, and 
I do not believe it to be the public 
desire that the country in general 
should be so defended. Every pos- 
sible man, shell and gun that can be 
spared is needed on the actual fight- 
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ing fronts. Vulnerable towns, naval 
and military centres and manufactur- 
ing districts must, of course, be de- 
fended as fully as our means allow, 
in the same way that London is de- 
fended, and for the rest we must rely 
on the mobile, motor-mounted gun 
and searchlight, operating in conjunc- 
tion with the defending aeroplanes. 
If, when this system is complete— 
and shortly it will indeed be complete 
—the German Higher Command finds 
satisfaction and*military profit in send- 
ing over airships to drop bombs in 
isolated marshy districts and into the 
sea, we have no objection to their so 
satisfying themselves. 


* * * * * 


Looking backwards, _ it 
seems to me that the 
scenes of jubilation 
which followed the des- 
the first Zeppelin with- 


A QUESTION 
OF 
PROPORTION. 


truction of 


THE LATEST NAPIER CARS ARE EQUIPPED WITH BODIES WHICH, WITHOUT 


EXAGGERATION, 


REALLY DO COMBINE EVERY CONVENIENCE AND LUXURY WITH 


A MOST PLEASING APEEARANCE, 
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WORTH CASTLE. 


were out of 
all proportion to the value of the 


in the London area 
feat. Neutral opinion could hardly 
fail to be unfavourably influenced by 
that demonstration of popular joy 
over a comparatively small success, 
and the matter was not improved by 
an absurd official descriptive mistake. 
Nor can I imagine that either the 
Germans, our Allies, or neutrals were 
deceived as to the real nature of the 
airship brought down. If the Hun 
sends over six raiding ships and the 
fifth fails to return, it is of no use our 
military Command endeavouring to 
convince the Hun that it was some 
other ship that was destroyed. 

It is interesting to note that on the 
morning following the bringing down 
of the.fourth Zeppelin, no London 
morning paper of importance con- 
sidered the feat of sufficient signifi- 
cance to devote its leading article to 
the subject. This, T am convinced, is 


A SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL BUT VERY PI EASING VIEW OF THE PADDOCK, KENIIL.- 
THE CAR IN THE FORFGROUND A 14 H.P. HUMBER. 


the right view to take. Should the 
raids continue I hope we shall, in a 
very short time, read in the British 
report: ‘‘ Of the six airships which 
were reported to have passed the 
British coast, six were brought 
down.’’ Or, in the German: ‘ Six 
of our airships raided the fortified 


town of London last night. All re- 
turned safely except six.’ 
* * * * * 


THE TANKS The good work done by 
AGAIN. the heavily 
moured motor vehicles 

now in service on the western front 
goes on. The same policy of success- 
ful silence continues, and although 
hundreds of columns have been written 
of the exploits of this new arm, no de- 
tail as to their construction has, to the 
best of my knowledge, reached the 
enemy. And it is a tribute to our 
patriotism also that although hun- 
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dreds of people in this country are 
familiar with the detailed construction 
of the vehicles, no word has leaked 
out to the general public for trans- 
mission to Germany—possibly via 
that mysterious friend of the Zeppelin 
commander who, so he_ remarked, 
would transmit news of his safety to 
his friends in Germany were he al- 
lowed to use the telephone. What a 
pity he was prevented from doing so! 

The tanks have not had everything 
their own way. Far from it. News 
came through recently of how one 
adventurous vehicle, advancing too 
far, was temporarily disabled and was 
subjected to a fierce attack by a large 
body of the enemy who, clambering 
over it, tried to pierce the armour with 
bombs and rifle bullets. The tank it- 
self managed to account for most of 
the attackers, and the rout was com- 
pleted with the aid of a company from 
one of the Irish regiments. Even 
should a shattered and disabled tank 
be taken at any future time by the 
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enemy, we can comfort ourselves that 
the building of similar or improved 
weapons will occupy German factories 
for some considerable period, and it is 
doubted also whether conditions will 
ever again prove favourable for the 
use of such vehicles by the Germans. 
At least I fervently hope not. 


ENEMY 
TRADERS. 


Public opinion is  prov- 
ing too strong even for 
officialdom, and it is pleas- 
ing to know that the powerful German 
firms who were until recently carrying 
on business in this country are finally 
being put out of action. Such a move 
is all to the benefit of British trade. 
The all-British tyre companies, for 
example, have quite enough to do in 
these days of war without being handi- 
capped by the presence and competi- 
tion of firms such as the Continental 
Tyre and Rubber Company, Limited. 
By the way, it is rather unfor- 
tunate that no man with a real know- 


MR. C. G. HARPER, WHO HAS WRITTEN SO FULLY AND ENTERTAININGLY ON 
THE SUBJECT OF THE ROADS OF ENGLAND AT THE WHEEL OF A WOLSELEY CAR 
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A DAIMLER CAR IN THE PICTURESQUE HAMLET OF SHANKLIN OLD VILLAGE. 


ledge of the unscrupulous methods 
adopted by the officials of this com- 
pany, the methods by which favour 
was curried with naval and military 
officers, and the extreme lengths gone 
to in order to secure invitations to 
naval and military centres, and with 
some actual and indisputable docu- 
mentary evidence to bear out the 
charges (such exist in plenty) has yet 
seen his way to publish the informa- 
tion at his disposal. ; 

Matters are now shaping them- 
selves towards the extermination of 
all German firms in Great Britain, 
and we shall have only ourselves to 
blame if, in the future, we allow our 
declared enemies to regain any of 
their old influence. 

* * * * * 


SPECIAL 


MILITARY 
AREA 


Readers are reminded 
that by an Order of the 
Army Council, the text 
of which was published 
in the Press on Sept. 21, Harwich, 
i.e., Harwich, Dovercourt, Parkeston 


Quay, Shotley, Felixstowe, Walton 
and neighbourhood, has been declared 
to be a special military area under the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations. 
Those persons desiring to enter the 
area are required, unless they come 
within the exemptions specified, to 
obtain a permit from the Command- 
ant, Special Military Area, Harwich. 
Should any reader wish to enter this 
area application for a permit should 
be made to the police station nearest 
to his home. 


* * * * 


VOLUNTARY Readers and others who 
DRIVERS FOR would like to go to 
RusSIA. Russia and help our 
hard-fighting Ally on the 

spot, are reminded that the Secretary 
of the Anglo-Russian Hospital, 32 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 
wishes to hear from volunteers to drive 
ambulances in Russia. This, of course, 
refers only to men over military age 
and unable to find a satisfactory out- 
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let for their energies in this 
country. Such volunteers 
would be afforded the op- 
portunity of helping to save 
the lives of gallant soldiers 
ef the Czar, while at the 
same time they will see the 
operations of war in one of 
its most active theatres. 
The invitation that ap- 
peared in The Car a short 
time ago has been 
without useful results, and 
it is hoped that this further 
note on the subject will be 
of help to the hospital. 

The necessary qualifica- 
tions for applicants desir- 
ing to take up this work 
are: that they should be 
able to drive an ambulance, 
be physically fit, and able 
to do running repairs of 
the kind that occur on any 
ordinary tour. 

* * 
Under _ the 
new Order in 
Council cer- 
tain amendements are made 
_in the lighting restrictions, 
and car owners should familiarize 
themselves with the regulations so 
far as their own districts are con- 
cerned. A certain amount of lati- 
tude is now allowed in_ certain 
places in regard to the use of 
head lamps which, properly dimmed, 
may be used on the condition that not 
more than two are in use, and that 
the side lamps fitted are of the oil or 
candle burning variety; if the former, 
the wicks must not be more than 3 in. 
wide, and only lamps not fitted with 
lens fronts must be used. On the 
other hand, something like eighty 
towns and boroughs are mentioned in 
which the use of head lamps, in any 
circumstances at all, is absolutely 
prohibited. 


LIGHTING 
RESTRICTIONS. 


FAVOURITE PLACE, 
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ON THE ROAD NEAR WISLEY WOODS, 


IN PRE-WAR_ DAYS, 
MOTOR PICNICS. 

It. would be a good move on the 
part of the authorities, I imagine, if 
posters printed in prominent type, and 
giving the local regulations in fegard 
to lighting restrictions, were supplied 
to all garages, with instructions that 
they be prominently displayed. Ob- 
viously this would be considerably 
cheaper than the cumbrous and ex- 
pensive method of prosecuting motor- 
ists who may unwittingly err so far 
as the light permitted is concerned, 
and without regard to the fact that, in 
ignorance and quite innocently, the 
offending driver may have given as- 
sistance to enemy aircraft. If the 
authorities cannot see their way to 
move in this matter, enterprising 
garage owners could adopt the sugges- 
tion with benefit to themselves. 
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INCREASED Owners were instructed 


FUEL to apply for their new 
SUPPLIES. ‘‘ Licences to Purchase 
Petrol’’ on and _ after 

October 9th, and although over 


200,000 applications were made for 
the first permits issued, at the time 
of writing, October 21st, the Petrol 
Control Committee has so far only re- 
ceived 26,000 applications. 

Several constructions may be placed 
on this behaviour. Feeling a financial 
tightness in war-time, owners may not 
quite see eye to eye with the Treasury 
in forwarding a super-tax of 6d. per 
gallon on the whole of the petrol 
which they may use during a period 
of six months, before it is absolutely 
necessary. On the other hand many 
owners may, during the last three 
months, have more or less satisfac- 
torily solved the question of keeping 
their cars in commission with the 
minimum amount of petrol and the 
maximum amount of auxiliary and 
substitute fuels. If any considerable 
number of motorists have arrived at 
this solution of the problem the whole 
Treasury scheme of extracting some- 
thing like £800,000 extra from the 
pockets of the motorists will fall to 
the ground. I do not think that | 
should be very far out in suggesting, 
or stating if you like, that the whole 
business has been engineered with a 
view to making the motorist pay more, 
and because the receipts were not up 
to the expected amount, the allow- 
ances are in the future to be increased. 
Should motorists so desire it, a mini- 
mum allowance of sixteen gallons per 
month is now allowed car owners, 
while motor cyclists have an optional 
allowance of two to four gallons per 
month. Owners who, under their first 
permits, were entitled to purchase 
petrol in excess of sixteen gallons per 
month must be satisfied with a similar 
quantity per month for the next six 
months. Let us hope the majority 


will be satisfied. 
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PETROL When it was announced 
SUBSTITUTES that increased allowances 
of petrol were to be 

given, the writer found it hard to sym- 
pathize with the woes of those con- 
cerns which had sprung into being 
for the purpose of making war-time 
fortunes out of the trials of motorists, 
in other words, the suppliers of sub- 
stitute fuels. Some of these firms did 
not proceed_on very businesslike lines, 
for, while admitting that their products 
were substitutes or auxiliaries having 
many disadvantages as compared to 
petrol, they, believing that the motor- 
ist would be forced to agree to any 
terms, priced their inferior products 
very much on the war-time cost of 
petrol, and found unctuous 
satisfaction in the fact that they did 
not charge the buyer the super-tax 
now chargeable on petrol. Now even 
a novice in business, one would have 
thought, would, when introducing a 
temporary product having marked dis- 
advantages, have made attempts to 
work his products into the favour of 
buyers who, he knew, were temporary 
buyers only, so that in the short time 
during which he was “ King of the 
Castle ’’ the user would become 
familiar with the product, and so 
would continue its use rather than 
make a change when circumstances 
became easier. Therefore the writer 
has no sympathy at all with the con- 
cerns now complaining that they have 
gone to some expense in providing 
supplies of substitute fuels only to 
find that the demand is falling off 
owing to the increased amount of 
petrol available. Underlying all this 
trouble and bother there exists a most 
serious lesson for British motorists 
and the British nation. It is that never 
again must we be caught napping so 
far as motor fuel is concerned, nor 
must we be dependent on imported 

supplies. 
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A SAFETY 
FACTOR. 


It has always been a 
puzzle to the writer why 
mechanical designers 
fight shy of the use of locknuts in the 
productions for which they are respon- 
sible. It takes no great effort of the 
imagination to picture the disastrous 
results which may occur—nay, which 
have occurred time and time again— 
through some vital nut shaking off 
owing to vibration. The writer can 
only believe that the reason of the 
neglect lies in the fact that locknuts 
at present in use have not given real 
satisfaction under strenuous working 
conditions. His attention was recently 
directed to a new type of nut, illus- 
trated herewith, which, in his opinion, 
makes a perfect locknut for the rea- 
sons that: (a) its use requires no 
special tools. (b) Vibration, owing to 
the patent diamond-shaped spring 
thread employed, simply tightens the 
nut on the bolt. (c) The nut cannot 


be accidentally released, for unless the 
projecting part of the spring thread 
be depressed, any attempt to release 


the nut simply tightens its hold on the 
bolt. (d) It occupies no more room 
than the standard nut, and is, to all 
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intents and purposes, quite as strong 
and hard wearing. The motorist who 
has ever attempted to remove an 
awkwardly-placed split pin guarding, 
Say, a nut on the back axle, the gear 
box, or the engine base-chamber, 
knows the questionable joy of lying 
on his back and probing at full arm’s 


length for the head of the split pin 
while thick grease and mud drops in 
his eye. 

I] am not aware how long this nut 
has been on the market, nor who are 
the makers, but | am sure that motor- 
ists in particular, without mentioning 
airmen and_ those’ responsible for 
machinery in general, would welcome 
the more extended use of such a safety 
factor. 


SOME NOVEMBER CONTENTS 


Tue Last VoyacGk OF THE SUNBEAM. 
By Lord Brassey. 


TYPHOON PRANKS. 
A Racer, a RESCUE AND A REWarD. 


Yacutinc Notes— 
Wire Rigging, 
The History of the Sirens, 
The Perspective Drawing of Lines. 


Profusely Illustrated with Technical and 
other Drawings and Photographs. 
The oo Monthly is the premier publication 
of its kind in the world. It deals with all 
lanes connected with Yachting and the sea, 
Its price is 7 net or 12/- per annum; post free, 
at home, or 17/6 abroad. All who are desirous 
forwarding it to friends or relations on 


active service may-do so through the Publisher, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING._ 
The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—every t me. Nowsziting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 
64. for 6. Prints or Post Oards 1d. Cameras bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, Photographers’ Southampton. 
Chemist: 


3 Dozen 
Cases 
Carriage 


“ABSOLUTE CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. 


Particulars and Free Sample 


from Jones, Chemist, 234 Bournemouth. 


Four Examples of Sheffieid’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention 
Orders. 


ARMY TRENCH KNIWES. 


Approved pattern in leather sheath, 
5-inch Blade, Aluminium Knuckle Duster, 15/= 
Plated 10/6 


THE LATEST METAL MIRROR. 


Size 53 by 34. Bullet Proof. In case. 

is Mirror is highly resistive to 

atmospheric action, and will retain a 

brilliant polish for a longer period than 

either Nickel or silver. Sheffield Made 
Price 3/= Post Free. 
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ALL-METAL FLASK. 


Concave Serviceable Size, for 
Breast Pocket, Sheffield Made. 
Price 6/6 Post Free,’ 
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REGENT PLATE 


THE BEST ELECTRO PLATE MANUFACTURED 


EGENT PLATE possesses exceptional ad- 

vantages for those desiring useful articles 
‘that have the merit of high quality and yet 
are reasonable in price for it is the most 
durable electro-plate manufactured, is available 
in a wide range of suitable designs, and the 
prices charged often are lower than are quoted 
for electro-plate of inferior quality sold else- 
where. Regent Plate can be obtained only from 
The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Co., London, 
whose name is a guarantee of its excellence. 


Che 
GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY L?? 


Jewellers to H.M. The King. 
ONLY ONE ADDRESS, NO BRANCHES. 


412 REGENT STREET, LONDON, ‘W. 
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